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A TRIP TO THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
pea 

Tuere are some entertainments in New- 
York City not set down in the “bills,” 
which afford quite as much instruction and 
amusement, as either the theatricals or 
negro-minstrels. We allude more especial- 
ly to the New-York markets, to which, 
as a member of the Press, we chance to 
have a free ticket, and of which we furnish a 
weekly account. 

The New-York Washington Produce Mar- 
ket is the greatest place for a commingling 
of men, women and children, fish, flesh and 
fowl, horse-carts and vegetables in the known 
civilized world. Jf any man would like to 
see all kinds of human nature in its native, 
original state, couched under every form of 
nobility, mediocrity and meanness, made up 
of every tribe, kindred, nation and tongue, 
and brought together under the most com- 
pact, peculiar, and promiscuous circum- 
stances, he can here very easily gratify his 
curiosity. But, first, let no seeker after 
‘“‘ripe and real” amusement, array himself 
in gay or costly apparel, lest he spend two- 
thirds of the time in rubbing off the mud 
and rebrushing his beaver; rather let him 
assume a slouched hat, cow-hide boots and 
corduroys, wherein he can meet abuse with 
calm indifference. We speak from experi- 
ence. When we entered on our professional 
career, as a private citizen occupying an el- 
evated position, we donneda hat and coat of 
high pretensions ; but on our first trip we 
were run into by a butcher’s boy, with a 
quarter of beef, which gave us the appear- 
ance of a tallow chandler; our new “ fall 
style,” for which we had recently paid $4 50, 
in current coin, was unluckily knocked 
off by coming in collision with a dead hog, 
and after running a gauntletof some ninety- 
five pair of old ‘boots, at length brought up 
in the rear of a barrel of shad. We picked 
up the hat with an involuntary sigh, and be- 
gan smoothing it over with our pocket hand- 
kerchief, but alas ! it was ruined and undone ; 
it soon “‘ fell from its high eminence,” and 
its place was succeeded by another ofa style 
and character which defies the abuse of all 
the boots in creation. 

Well! having first properly equipped him- 


self, the individual is then prepared to in- 
spect human nature and the eatables—to say 
nothing of the horse-carts, which aman will 
be likely to take notice of, after having been 
run over three or four times. And, first, of 
human nature: Here are swaggering Amer- 
icans, bullying Irishmen, gabbling French- 
men, jabbering Dutchmen, swearing cartmen, 
jolly butcher boys, ragged beggar boys, dirty 
negro boys, together with every size, shape, 
and;complexion of the opposite sex, which is 
possible within the conditions of human na- 
ture. And, second, of the eatables: There 
are beef, pork, mutton, venison, potatoes, 
onions, squashes, cabbages, chickens, geese, 
turkeys, ducks, cranberries, apples, peaches, 
plums, clams, crabs, muscles, oysters, eels, 
trout, pike, pickerel, smelt, halibut, lobsters, 
suckers, blue-fish, black-fish, flat-fish, cat- 
fish, dog-fish, cod-fish, live-and-dead-fishs 
together with pea-nuts, mud-turtles, and 
bull-frog’s hind legs ; all of which are respec- 
tively hung up, strung up, cut up, piled up, 
boxed up, barreled up, done up, served up, 
and put up for sale to any man who is wil- 
ling to pay down the money and be swindled 
out of a half centin the change. Of course 
we do not mention all the varieties, for this 
would cause a further rise in the price of 
paper; but here you can find them, each 
separate and distinct article, including every 
thing that is delightful to the eye and,agree- 
able to the taste, and some things which are 
not so agreeable—as, for instance, spoiled 
poultry and rancid butter. And here one 
can wander through a labyrinth of provisions 
until he is almost bewildered and lost, and 
needs a string to find his way out. But he 
does find his way out at last, as we propose 
to do now, andtransfer ourselves to a scene 
of live stock in the New-York Cattle Mar- 
ket. - 


Well, here are two thousand head of 
beeves, of the various Durham, Devon, and 
“Scalliwag” breeds, all alive and poking each 
other. We enter a yard where the mud re- 
minds one of the alluvial deposits of the 
river Nile, or the still muddier banks of the 
fabulous Styx. Here are forty-five head of 
beef cattle, including a few nice bullocks, 
some old oxen, several stags, a dozen heif- 
ers, and as many farrow cows; some of 
which appear to have been corn-fed, others, 
‘grass-fed, a part half-fed, and most un-fed, 
unless on an allowance of corn-stalks and 
bog-hay. We plant ourselves in the midst 
and begin to take notes: ‘Forty-five head 
of Kentucky cattle, sold by G. Toffey ; ‘ ordi- 








the rump of a bullock to ascertain his flesh, 
whereupon he very unkindly throws back 
his hind leg, and gives us a kick a priori, but 
we quietly rub off the mud and continue, 
“ A medium lot ; weight about six hundred 
pounds”—just then an uneasy beast gives 
his neighbor a poke under the ribs, which 
latter bellows, gives a jump, throws the mud 
all over us, crowds us against the fence, 
and goes whisking his tale around the yard. 
We survey the beast, then ourself, then the 
beast again; but he is gone, and we have 
nothing to do but to open the gate, and pre- 
pare for an other “item.” And-so, having 
gone through all the yards, surveyed two 
thousand beeves, and waded through two 
acres of mud, we quietly pocket.our notes, 
button our coat, and leave for the printer, 
who is only waiting to “set up” the items 
before the Agriculturist is put to press, and- 
on the way to our readers by thé earliest 
mail. 





WASHING DISHES. 


—~———— 


MINNIE MYRTLE. 
—_— —— 


‘“‘ As if a lady who writes books and arti- 
cles for the papers, knew any thing about 
washing dishes!” This is what some of my 
readers will exclaim, thinking they are a 
great deal wiser than I. Well, I doubt not 
a great many of them are, yet it is very sel- 
dom that I find, among servants, one who - 
knows how to wash dishesyand I think serv- 
ants would oftener understand if those who 
employ them understood how to teach 
them. 

I certainly ought to know something abou 
it, for until I began to write books, my prin- 
cipal business was—to wash dishes! I be- 
gan when I was so short that I had to stand 
in a little chair in order to reach as high as 
a common-sized dining-table. Like all chil- 
dren, I was fond of doing what grown peo- 
ple did, and though I presume I was a great . 
hindrance, I was encouraged to think I was 
a great help. But since then, on great occa- 
sions, like “ High days, Holidays, Christ- 
mas, and Thanksgiving,” I have washed 
dishes for many hours, and ean truly say I 
never tire of the labor. For some reason 
which I can not explain, it does not seem to 
have the same deleterious effect upon my 
hands that it does upon many ; and if you. 
think it is because I only wash glass and 
China and silver, you are mistaken, for I am 
quite as familiar with pots and kettles, and 
chopping-trays and bread-bowls, as with the 
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nary quality’—” Here we place our hand on 





more delicate wares. And this is the pro- 
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cess: In clearing the table scrape all the 
plates as clean as possible and pile them, the 
largest at the bottom, and set them in regu- 
lar rank and file around the borders of the 
sink or table. Put the knives and forks ina 
mug or pitcher, with the water just up to 
the handles. Arrange the cups aud saucers 


near the dish-tub, with the’ spoons and all 


silver articles in a tray together. Place the 
wooden and tin dishes by themselves. Have 
two wooden dish-tubs, painted on the out- 
side, but not on the inside. Some people 
use milk-pans or bread-trays for washing 
dishes; but this is decidedly filthy. The 
dish-tub should be used for no other than 
its appropriate purpose, and there should be 
one for washing the dishes and one for rins- 
ing them. Some people fill the dish-tub with 
water when they begin, and cool it to the 
possibility of holding their hands’ in it, so 
before they are half through it is covered 
with a coat of grease, and unfit to wash a 
pig’s trough. 

It is better to take a little water at first, 
and make a good suds, and keep adding as 
it cools, beth hot water and soap. Wash 
the spoons and silver articles, of all kinds, 
and glass, before anything else is put into 
the water, and wipe them on a towel which 
is never used for any thing else. Next in 
order come the covers and such earthen ar- 
ticles “as are comparatively clean. Then 
the knives, which should have been previ- 
ously wiped out of the water in which they 
were first immersed. Then plates, and 
meat and vegetable dishes. By this time an 
entire new water is needed, for tin and iron 
vessels, and especially wooden ones need a 
water as clean as for silver. I have seen— 
yes, I have actually seen those, who called 
themselves good housekeepers, who never 
washed iron dishes at all. - The meat was 
boiled, and baked, and fried, and broiled, in 
the same articles, week after week. You 
can judge how it tasted! 


I have heard ladies tell, too, how particu- 
lar they were in washing dishes, arid when 
I came to assist them, they were so farfrom 
being nice that they were not even clean— 
and the towel upon which they wished me 
to wipe spoons, and cups and saucers, was 
so stiff I could scarcely bend it. Every 
towel should be thoroughly washed in suds 
and scalded after being once used, and the 
dish-tubs should go through the same pro- 
cess. And I have washed dishes after this 
fashion weeks and months and years, with- 
out a trace of the “ menial labors” upon my 
hands! 

All the articles in the castor, and the salt- 
cellars, should be washed and filled anew 
once a week. And where oil lamps are 
used, they should be thoroughly cleansed as 
often.as once a month, else the oil forms a 
glue upon the inside and upun the wick that 
prevents a ‘clear light. ' 

Some housewives, too, make bread in the 
same tray months and years, without wash- 
ing; andI have even seen the bread-tray 
used constantly for a dish-tub. Milk-pans 
and cream-pots, and every thing in which 
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every morning, and-nothing but/milk should 
ever soil their bright faces. 

Tea-pots and coffee-pots should be rinsed 
in clear hot water. and dried,. every. using. 
I know of ladies who are so nice that they 
have all silver in daily use_and tin rubbed 
with whiting every day. But I think once 
a week is sufficient, if they are washed 
nicely every meal. Somé rib it with soft 
deer-skin, after washing, and this keeps ‘it 
very bright. 

I have a great aversion to scouring knives, 
and never touch brick-dust if I can help it ; 
but if their brightness depends.on me,.I pre-. 
fer to rub them three times a day rather than 
once, for it is less labor, and they last longer. 

._ The nicest article for washing windows is 
deer-skin, as no particles come off to adhere 
to the glass and make it look as if washed 
with féathers. There is'no need of any 
thing larger than a hand-basin for washing 
windows. The great splashing some people 
makeih the exercise of their art is entirely 
useless, and is, moreover, very deleterious. 
When the water is permitted to run down in 
great quantities upon the glass, it dissolves 
the putty and soon loosens the panes from 
their setting, and also stains the glass. Two 
pieces of nice wash leather and a bowl of 
suds are all that are necessary. Wipe the 
glass first with the wet cloth or leather, and 
after it has become dry, with the clean cloth, 
and it will look clear, and far more so than 
if rinsed in a dozen pails of water. 

T have never seen a book yet that was so 
good for teaching housekeeping as Miss 
Beecher’s Domestic Economy and Receipt 
Book. ‘They contain particular instructions 
concerning everything that it is ever neces- 
sary todo inahouse. They are the accu- 
mulated experience of a great many, during 
many years, in different climes; and how- 
ever wise one person might be, I think it 
scarcely possible that she should not learn 
something from these books. Especially 
are the instructions useful concerning pro- 
viding a good and healthful variety for the 
table at little expense, and no more trouble, 
than to have the same round of dishes every 
day for weeks, which is neither agreeable 
nor healthy. 

There are many good housekeepers in the 
land, and there are yet many who are not ; 
and I have seen kitchens and pantries among 
those whom you are accustomed to consider 
heathen, that would put to shame many 
kitchens and pantries among Christian wo- 
men; and those who only look on may, 
sometimes, be better judges and critics than 
those who are performing! 





For the American Agriculturist. 
PROFIT OF COWS. 

At a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, of the 
town of Bedford, N. Y., December 29, 1854, 
the subject of discussion being the relative 
profits of butter-making and milk-selling, the 
fala was presented by a member of the 
club : 

“In the year 1853 I kept ten cows. The 
calves, butter, and buttermilk for pigs, 
amounted to $46 75 per cow. In 1854 I 
kept eight cows and two heifers in first time; 





calves, butter, and buttermilk of these last 
amounted to $44 06 per cow. 

_ “My cows are common natives, of no par- 
ticular breed, and kept in the common way 
of keeping in .this town, for butter-making ; 
but much inferior to those kept for milk only. 
With good, first-rate keeping, as is the cus- 
tom with some where they sell their milk, I 
think my cows will bring me in $60 each. 

ie Ee 


GUANO ON COTTON AND CORN. 


— 





In a letter to us,_in.November last, on 
business, a highly-intelligent planter briefly 
adverted to his having used guano on corn, 
With great benefit, at the rate of only sev- 
enty-five pounds per acre: This quantity was 
so much less than is usually applied at the 
North, and its value so manifest, we request- 
ed him to furnish us his particular method of 
using it, for publication. in the Agriculturist. 
This he has kindly done in the following let- 
ter, to which, we regret to say, that his mod- 
esty precludes us from appending his name. 
It may be sufficient, however to add, that the 
writer has a large plantation in Georgia and 
in Florida, to both of which he gives a close 
personal superintendance. 


For the benefit of northern readers we 
will explain, that when a crop is “laid by,” 
they have ceased working it’ with the plow 
and hoe. A ‘“‘mud-heap” is the same as 
muck; ‘“cow-pen manure” the same as 
barn-yard. A “scooter plow” we can not 
well describe, without a drawing. They 
may be seen in this city, at 191 Water-street. 


We have frequently spoken to the agent 
of the Peruvian government, of the policy of 
sending a cargo of guano direct to the South ; 
but we believe Baltimore, Charleston, 
and New-Orleans are the only southern 
ports they have yet reached. The others 
are generally supplied by coasting-vessels 
from New-York, 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Jan. 1, 1855. 

In reply to your inquiries about my meth- 
od of applying guano, I will state : 

1. That to corn it is applied at the time of 
the first plowing. A long scooter plow is run 
as close as possible to the corn; children, 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, follow 
with guano in their aprons or a bag, and 
with small measures or dippers of reed-cane, 
or the small end of a gourd, about the size 
of a charger for a shot-gun, deposit the guano 
in the furrow, at the side of the corn. ' This 
is covered by a turning-plow, which follows. 

2, I apply the pure guano. Sometimes 
the corn has been previously manured with 
cotton-seed, frequently not; I perceive but 
little difference in the immediate result. 
When I have previously manured with cot- 
ton-seed, the quantity of guano applied is 
less than seventy-five pounds to the acre. 
Last year I manured in this way, with one 
tun, upward of forty acres, with decided in- 
crease Over a corresponding piece of land 
manured with cotton-seed alone. 

When pure guano alone is applied to cot- 
ton, the quantity used is one hundred and 
fifty pounds, as follows: A scooter or shovel 
plow makes the furrow ; the guano is sifted 
through small hamper baskets, made of 
white oak, sufficiently open to allow it to 
ass through by a slight shaking of the hand. 
he operatives soon learn to regulate the 
quantity. Upon the guano four furrows are 
thrown with a turning-plow, which forms the 
bed for the reception of the seed. At the 





one, two years old, the other, three. The 





milk is set, should be thoroughly scalded 


time of planting, a small scooter plow opens 


















the drill, into which the seed is sown by the 


hand, 

I also mix guano with cow-pen manure, 
with half-rotted leaves, and with mud-heaps. 
The quantity of guano thus used is small, 
not exceeding a tun for,one hundred acres. 
It adds greatly to the effect of the other ma- 
nures. We never apply manures broadcast, 
but always, for cotton, in the drill, and for 
corn in the hill, or near it. 

3. A hand will apply guano to corn more 
rapidly than he could plant the corn. A 
good hand will plant from eight to ten acres 
a day in corn, and I should say would prob- 
ably manure fifteen with guano. This I give 
only as an opinion, based upon the fact that 
corn has. to be dropped at stated intervals, 
and requires attention to determine the pre- 
cise spot, whereas the corn being up, is itself 
a guide to show the place for depositing the 
guano. 

Also in manuring cotton-land with guano, 
it can be done much more rapidly than when 
manured with cow-pen [barn-yard] manure, 
for the reason that the quantity of the for- 
mer is vastly less. 

You are right in your conjecture that our 
lands yield abundantly of weeds and grass, 
after the crop is “ laid by,” [to furnish suffi- 
cient vegetable matter for the succeeding 
crop.—Eps. Am. Ac.] This is true of corn 
always, but not soof cotton. If the crop of 
the latter has been properly cultivated, but 
little grass will grow in it after it has been 
‘‘Jaid by.” The lateness of the season and 
the shade from the plants will keep down 
the grass, leaving but little vegetable matter, 
other than its own stalks and leaves, to be 
plowed in. 

If cargoes of guano could be sent to our 
southern ports direct from Peru, instead of 
circuitously, as now, the saving of expense 
would be of great importance. If those who 
are interested in selling it wish it generally 
introduced at the South, they must them- 
selves open the market by sending the arti- 
cle here. Planters are slow in adopting new 
improvements, but by proper inducements 
they become good customers. G. 

PLANTING CORN AT THE SOUTH. 

Since writing the foregoing, it has occur- 
red to me that you may not be familiar with 
our mode of. planting corn upon the high 
lands at the South. With swamp lands and 
river bottoms I have but little acquaintance ; 
my remarks refer to the larger class of lands 
upon which corn and cotton are grown, in 
Middle Georgia. 

The usual distance for planting corn va- 
ries from four feet square, a single stalk in 
the hill, to five and a half by three and a half 
feet. The former distance gives 2,722 stalks 
to the acre, the latter, 2,262. We can not 
depend upon more than one good ear of corn 
to the stalk. Some persons. estimate one 
hundred ears to a bushel, but my impression 
is, that one hundred and ten or one hundred 
and twenty ears will be found more accu- 
rate. There is not much land which has 
been long cultivated by our exhausting crops 
of cotton and corn, which will bear the first- 
mentioned distance. My own experience 
inclines to the latter. This will explain to 
you why the product in corn to the acre is 
so moderate, nor can the distance be much 
lessened by manuring more liberally. Corn 
closely planted on these lands will generally 
“fire.” Such lands as J now refer to, which 
have been cultivated some. thirty or forty: 
years consecutively, originally yielded, when 
fresh planted, fifteen or twenty bushels of 
corn to the acre ; now, without manure, not 
more than ten bushels; with manure they 
will yield as. much as at first. Such lands 
being free from stumps, can be tended in 
corn and cotton at the rate of from twent 
to twenty-five acres to the “ hand.” Althoug 
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roduct,.to the. acre seems small, the 
yield to the “hand” is fair. 

Corn is generally hoed once and plowed 
thrice.. Cotton is hoed and plowed. five 
times, at least. During seasons of drouth, 
there is danger of injuring corn by plowing 
and cutting the roots. Yet, it is. difficult to 
avoid plowing it in rotation. .'The plow must 
be kept in motion. During the drouth of last 
summer, a mode of culture was adopted on 
one of my places, which I think worthy of. 
mention. . It was this :, Instead of plowing 
both sides of the corn the same day, only 
one side was plowed; the whole field being 
thus worked, the other side was then plow- 
ed. This gave time for the corn to recover 
from the first plowing: G. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
WHAT A MECHANIC CAN DO ON A FARM. 
— 

You or a correspondent asked, in a former 
number, “‘ what a man can do in Virginia.” 
I will tell you what I have done, not by way 
of boasting, but to answer the question, and 
perhaps encourage others. 

I was born and raised in this county, and 
never had any education more than to read 
and write. I was bound to a trade when 
young, and after I was free, lived on a farm, 
and received $140 a year. When I was 
twenty-four years old I married, neither my 
wife nor myself having any property. We 
are now worth $10,000, obtained -without 
any speculation, and in a straightforward 
course. JI have been married about twenty 
years, work a farm of 238 acres, which I 
bought, some years ago, for $22 per acre. 
Last year I had 24 acres in wheat, yielding 
470 bushels—633 lbs. to the bushel. I raised 
2,500 bushels of corn, which is only worth, 
at this time, 65 cents per bushel. My sales 
this year will amount to about $1,800, inc]u- 
ding pork, grain, hay, &c. I plowed an old 
and very poor field, last year, for corn, hav- 
ing spread over the ground lightly with 
straw, and sowing 150 lbs. guano to the acre. 
I mixed the straw and guano together, and 
raised 50 bushels of corn to the acre, work- 
ing the land with a cultivator. J. H. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Farming Capital—I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say, generally, that to farm 400 
acres of land you should have at least 
£5,000,or £12 per acre ; but if you are to 
carry out subterranean irrigation and all the 
modern improvements, you will want £6,000 
to £7,000 irrespective of landlord’s improve- 
ments, for building, drainage, &c. You will 
then be in a condition to avail yourself of 
opportunities to buy, when you see any 
thing cheap, and to sell when things are 
dear. I assume that you have judgment 
and a thorough knowledge of your business 
in all its details; for, unless by yourself 
or others acting for you, the most is made 
of everything, you must expect to lose 
your capital. There always are, in every 
market, men of extraordinary powers, read 
to absorb the injudicious or uninformed. 
Look at my own live stock account—if five 
per. cent. mistake were made in buying and 
selling it would derange my balance sheet to 
the extent of £250. 


Cultivation by Steam.—On public grounds 
I expended some (money in the construction 
of Mr. Romaine’s machine. Our trials with 
it were only partially successful ; we had too 
much velosity, and too little steam. The 
act of raising the soil must evidently be by 
a slow steady motion. Enough, however, 
was shown, to prove that cultivation by 
steam will soon be the order of the day: 
several parties were engaged upon it, and I 





of Ediaburgh; will notbe--one»of the -least 
successful. 


I find there is-one at work in 
Germany, of which a drawing lies on the 
table, for your inspection. I think Mr. Ro- 
maine’s has an advantage, by the attachment 
of horse-power in the case of. undulating 


surfaces ; but I need hardly tell you, that-it 


requires. an immensity. of time, and no small 
investment of capital, to bring new inven- 
tions. to. perfection. The Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England ‘have very proper- 
ly offered a premium of £200, which will no 
doubt. develop. many.attempts. .When we 
consider that the farm. horses consume the 
produce of nearly one-fourth of the arable 
land of the country, and when we calculate 
for how few hours daily they can be. kept at 
work, the whole question is one of great im- 
portance to agriculture and tothe nation. 


Agricultural’ Power.—I lay down as .a 
great axiom in agriculture, in the mere ques- 
tion of physical labor or power, independ- 
ent of skill, that steam is cheaper than 
horse, and horse is cheaper than man. A 
steam horse costs 1s. 6d. per day, and will do 
as much work as two real horsés. A réal 
horse costs 2s. a day (including harness, 
shoeing, &c.), and a farm laborer nearly the 
same. But a good horse weighs 1,600 lbs., 
and a man only 160 lbs., the power being as 
from eight or ten to one in favor of the 
horse, it follows that horse-power is consid- 
erably the cheaper, probably (including the 
necessity for manual superintendence) as 
four to one. 

This brings me to the fearful question : 
What portion of the acreage of the kingdom 
do farm horses consume ?_ I answer, nearly 
one-fourth of all the arable land in the king- 
dom. In ordinary arable culture, where 
there is little permanent grass, it requires 
four farm horses to 100 acres. Each of 
these horses will consume, on the average, 
from five to six acres, landlord’s measure, 
which includes hedges, roads, waste, farm- 
building, &c. : 

SS WERKE Siecle 84 bushels oats. 
157 trusses hay, or 78} cwt. 
10 summer weeks (no corn) will clear 2} acres clover.. 

This will be found to amount to 10s. per 
wéek, or £26 per annum, and will be the 
produce of about six acres, at £4 10s., or 
four rents per acre. I speak, of course, of 
average land, rented at 20s. to 22s. 6d: per 
acte, ordinary farming. Many farmers give 
oats all the year round. 

On very poor farming, like some I know 
of, ten acres would hardly keep a horse ; 
while on very high farming—especially on 
the irrigation system—one or two acres 
would suffice. This brings us to consider 
the imperious necessity and advantage of 
forcing from the land its utmost possible de- 
velopment. If one acre will keep a horse, 
there is only one rent, one tithe, one rate, 
one seeding, and soon; but all these are 
multiplied from five to ten times by middling 
and bad farming. 

Those who have watched the discrepant 

productions of three tons or fifty tons of 
green food per acre, can atonce apply my ob- 
servations. 
- But a great economy may be effected in 
horse keeping by crushing the oats, cutting 
the green food, and mixing with it a proper 
proportion of straw, &c., instead of turning 
the horses out to trample down and defile 
their food. 





Tue following lines were found at the bottom 
ofa vote for Alderman at the late election in 
Boston : 

WHAT WE WANT. 
Experience, that’s stood the test ; 
Conscience, to say what’s right ; 
Intelligence, to know what’s best; 





have a strong impression that Mr. Usher’s, 








Backbone, to stand the fight. 








ON THE USELESSNESS OF BEARING-REINS. 
(er 
BY VISCOUNT DOWNE. 
——_o— 


Ir is said that when his Majesty George 
III., with a view to some improvement in 
military uniform, asked a life-guards-man, 
who had done good service in the battle of 
Waterloo, what sort of dress he should pre- 
fer had he another similar battle to go 
through, he received for answer, ‘ Please 
your Majesty. I should prefer my shirt- 
sleeves.” Now, though we should be much 
surprised to see our cavalry regiments turn 
out for parade in shirt-sleeve order, there 
can be no doubt the life-guards-man’s prin- 
ciple is.a sound one. If a man-wants to do 
a hard day’s work—if he wants to exert his 
muscles and sinews, either in walking, run- 
ning, fighting, digging, felling trees, or car- 
rying weights—he must have those muscles 
free and unconfined by straps and ligatures 
and tight clothing ; no one can gainsay this. 
But how is it, then, that a principle which 
every one, whether soldier or sailor, farmer 
or laborer, would insist upon in his own case, 
should be, in England at least, so universally 
disregarded in the case of our hard-working, 
patient, and too often ill-used beasts of bur- 
den? How is it that the ignorance of “‘com- 
mon things,” which Lord Ashburton so just- 
ly complains of, should be so lamentably con- 
spicuous in a matter so constantly before 
our eyes, in our towns, in our fields, in our 
crowded streets, in our rural lanes; namely, 
our draught-horse appointments ? It must 
be owned that one class—all honor therefore 
be to it—that of cab and omnibus proprie- 
tors, have set a good example in one respect, 
viz., in doing away with that hateful instru- 
ment of torture the bearing-rein. -But, alas! 
in 99-carts and wagons out of 100 (carts and 
waggons which are to meve at a slow 
and steady pace) we still persist in crippling 
unnecessarily our motive power, and gag- 
ging our unhappy horses by tying up their 
heads, as if in the very tyranny of wanton- 
ness. On the centinent the bearing-rein is 
rarely used, and then only as a servile Eng- 
lish imitation ; but.in horse-racing, hunting, 
horse-loving England, it must be confessed, 
its use is all but universal. In Yorkshire, 
in the midland counties, in the southern. up 
the steep hills near Scarborough as up the 
not less steep downs near Brighton, we may 
see heavy laden wagons at all hours of 
the day dragged miserably along by horses— 
one hand urged forward by ever restless 
whipcord—on the other, as if in the veriest 
spirit of contradiction, curbed in by sense- 
less bearing-reins ; and yet, if the attendant 
carter’s attention be drawn to the unnatural 
cruelty of the proceeding, he geuierally ap- 
pears fully alive to it. 

On seeing, the other day, a poor horse 
tugging a cart full of sand up the cliff at 
Brighton, of course with his head tied tight- 
ly to his back, we observed to a laborer near, 
‘*What a shame not to undo the bearing- 
rein with such a load!” “ Oh yes, sir,” was 
the reply, “I likes myself to see them free, 
but its custom, sir, custom; they thinks 
they looks well.” However, it is to be 
feared the truth is, thought has little enough 
to do with it; if people did think, the days 
of bearing-reins would soon be- numbered. 
The folly of the practice was, some years 
ago, very ably shown by Sir Francis Head, 
in his “‘ Bubbles, by an Old Man,” where he 
contrasted most unfavorably our English 
custom of tying tightly up, with the German 
one of tying loosely down, and both with the 
French one of leaving the horse’s head at 
liberty—(and a man of shrewdness and ob- 
servation, a distinguished ‘soldier, who has 
galloped across the South American Pam- 
pas, and seen there heards of untamed 
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tural freedom, is no mean authority). Now, 
he has pointed out most clearly that when a 
horse has real work to do, whether slow 
work, as in our plows and carts, or quick, as 
in a fast gallop, or in headlong flight across 
the plains of America, nature tells him not 
to throw his head up and backwards toward 
his tail, but forward and downward, so as 
to throw his weight into what he is called 
upon to do. This is a fact within every 
one’s observation ; we have only to persuade 
the first wagoner we meet (he is sure to have 
all his horses tightly borne up) to undo his 
bearing reins, when down will go every 
horse’s head, so as to relieve the wearisome 
Strain upon his muscles, and give the weight 
of his body its due and natural power of 
overcoming existence ; and thus each horse 
becomes enabled to do his work as comfort- 
ably and easily as nature intended he should 
do ; for nature never intended a heavy animal 
like a cart-horse to perform slow work only, 
or chiefly, by strain of muscle, but, on the 
contrary, by the power of weight as the 
rule assisted by strength of muscle as the 
exception, when extra resistence has to be 
overcome. Thus, when we curb up a 
horse’s head with our senseless bearing- 
reins, and make him as ewe-necked as we 
appear anxious to do, we are inverting the 
rule, and order of nature; we are evidently 
trying to prevent his using the full unre- 
strained power of his weight, and are com- 
pelling him to overstrain and overexert con- 
stantly those very muscles which should be 
kept in reserve for extra difficulties—such 
as greater inequalities in the road, new-laid 
stones, &c. Now, any one can see that, to 
an old, worn-out, half-starved, overworked 
animal, as too many, ay, by far the greater 
proportion, are, this must be intolerable cru- 
elty. It is a mistake to think a bearing-rein 
can be of any service whatsoever, unless, 
as an exceptional case, to a very young, 
headstrong, unbroken horse. It is a mis- 
take to think it improves a horse’s appear- 
ance—nothing contrary to nature can ever 
really do this ; it is a mistake to think it ean 
ever prevent a horse’s falling down, though 
it has been the means of preventing many 
an old one recovering from a stumble ; but 
until our horse-owners be taught to look at 
this matter in its true light, the light of com- 
mon sense, and until it be taken up by the 
influential landowners and more enlightened 
and more considerate of the tenant-farmers 
among us, it is in vain to hope for a mitiga- 
tion of this but too universal cruelty. Hun- 
dreds of humane men, employers of horse- 
labor, there are in all our counties and our 
towns, who, if their attention was but called 
to the senselessness and cruelty of the prac- 
tice, would at once see the necessity of the 
only prompt remedy ; and in these go-ahead 
days Prejudice and Custom have but totter- 
ing foundations ; the one is fast yielding to 
common sense and Lord Ashburton’s much- 
to-be-desired “‘knowledge of common things,” 
and the other will not long stand its ground: 
unless it has something more than the pres- 
tige of mere antiquity to itsfavor. We our- 
selves have entirely done away with bear- 
ing-reins among our own heavy draught- 
horses; and though our carters were at 
first rather astonished at being desired to 
discard them entirely and substitute a loose 
halter or rein at one side instead, they soon 
found that their horses were not a whit less 
manageable without bearing-reins, and that 
they did their work with far greater ease to 
themselves. A great friend of ours, who 
has turned the sword of a dragoon into a 
plowshare, and ‘has paid great and success- 
ful attention to farming affairs, gives it as 
his opinion that ‘‘a pair of horses, when 
freed from this useless tackle and left to step 
in fredom, would plow one-fourth if not one- 





horses in all their native wildness and na- 





third more land in a day, and with greater 





ease to themselves and less fatigue when 
the day’s work was over, than when con- 
fined to their action by bearing reins.” 

It does appear not a little desirable that 
improvements should be made generally in 
our team harness, so that all unnecessary 
weight and useless gear, bearing reins, &c., 
should be got rid of; and perhaps if the 
Royal Agricultural Society were to offer a 
prize for improved harness, and give the 
sanction of its authority to some improved 
type, we might hope to see ere long a great 
and beneficial change in this respect. Change 
is by no means desirable for its own sake, 
but the change from a bad system to a good 
one—from a bad to a good implement—can 
not be otherwise than advantageous to the 
community ; and it is only by observing and 
obeying nature’s laws that we can hit im- 
provements which may be real and lasting, 
whether in mechanical appliances for plows, 
carts, and harness, or with respect to the 
practical details of scientific cultivation, or 
the condition and household comforts of our 
agricultural laborers. Agriculture fosters, 
and embraces in its maternal grasp the 
knowledge of high and noble sciences as 
well as that of ““common things ;” and it is 
not unreasonable to hope that that powerful 
Society, which preeminently represents the 
influence, the talent, the enterprize, and the 
humanity of our English agriculturist, will, 
among the thousand-and-one other improve- 
ments which it has introduced and is intro- 
ducing, not deem it beneath its notice.to 
throw the energy of its influence against 
the unnnatural system of bearing-reins. 





PROLIFIC SHEEP. 
—@e-——_ 

At the great fair recently held near Phil- 
adelphia, by the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society, some very peculiar sheep 
were exhibited, the merits of which were the 
excellence of the mutton and prolific habits. 
A premium of $20 was awarded to the own- 
er. They are a Tartar breed and were im- 
ported direct from Shanghai, in the clipper 
ship White Squall, in the spring of 1852. 
Hence they receive the name. of Shanghai 
Sheep. Dr. G. Emerson, of Philadelphia, 
procured a pair of these sheep, and another 
and only pair became the property of Mr. 
A. T. Newbold, also of Philadelphia. From 
Dr. E. we learn that two of his Tartar or 
Shanghai ewes brought three lambs last 
February, all of which have been raised, and 
now (Nov. 29) two more lively lambs, about 
a fortnight old. But this is not all, as the 
two ewe lambs born last February have each 
a lamb, making the old ewe a grand-mother 
within nine months, and her progeny seven?! 
These sheep breed twice every year and 
have, when at full maturity, from two to 
four, and even six lambs at a time. The 
fleece is rather hairy, but excellent for the 
coarser fabrics, such as blankets and carpets. 
The quality of the mutton is represented to 
be the finest in the world, delicate and en- 
tirely free from any rank or woolly flavor. 
They are of good size, and very docile, have 
Roman noses, drooping ears, and their faces 
are covered with a very glossy, short and 
silky hair. Their weight is about the aver- 
age of our common country sheep, and they 
are very hardy. When the wonderful dens- 
ity of the population of China is taken into 
consideration the single province of Shanghai 
containing as many inhabitants as the whole 
United States in 1840, we can readily under- 
stand why they have cherished breeds of 
animals calculated to supply them with the 
greatest possible amout of meat, while their 
grounds never left to rest have produced 


‘three crops annually. 


A large flock of these sheep was formerly 
kept by Mr. Cryder of this city, at his beau- 
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_tiful place near Whitestone, Long Island. 


He sold them to a gentleman in Morristown, 
N.. J., about two years since, who is breeding 
them extensively. 


— — 





A TWO-ACRE FARM. 
OE 

Nine years ago last spring I came into 
possession of a two-aere farm, ‘and at that 
time it was scarely possible to get one tun of 
hay from the whole of it, such was the state 
of cultivation it was in. It was all in mow- 
ing at the time, except one-eight of an acre 
that I sowed oats on, and they were so small 
that a good stout grasshopper could eat the 
heads off by standing tiptoe. Circumstances 
prevented me from making -much improve- 
ment on it until 1849 or ’50, and now for the 
result of the past dry season : 





2} tuns hay, at $8 pertun ................... $20 00 
12 bushels corn, at 80c. per bushel .......... 9 60 
RINNE WORE os oo PU sis oF EU bce vc ts tte eee 1 00 
Rioade Hunipksis..... EE ae 
21 bushels potatoes, 30c. per bush............. 6 30 
2 bushels beans, 9c. per bush........ 993. oe 
38 do. OE Ra I nm) | 
22 do. CNEMROS; BOCs MO ice. ons co step tee * ele 
10 do. graftapples, 50c do................... 5 00 
CFAPRONMENCG Cis BETS oo es oko sinie wales 5 00 
Growth of 140 standard apple, plum, cherry 
and pear trees, 10c. each............+++. 14 00 
Growth 250 nursery trees, 2d year, 5c. each 12 50 
«1,100 5 Me: Ist year, 3c. ‘‘ 33 00 
1,000 seedlings, }c. each............ 5 00 
RR a iptti re 1 § MR TM ES 5 Si toe aa Aes i A $133 20 


Perhaps some may think it is impossible 
to have so much on so small a-surface. I 
would just say that my beans and carrots 
grew among the nursery trees, and the most 
of the turnips among the potatoes. On one 
small patch I raised a good crop of green 
peas, potatoes and turnips; the peas were 
planted in the hills with the potatoes, and 
the turnips set both ways between the hills, 
getting three good crops on the same land in 
the same season; and neither crop appeared 
to injure the other—at least they all did 
well. 

Now if this will stimulate any other two- 
acre farmer to do the like out of magne: 


have my reward. ; 
New-England Farmer. 





OFFICE BEGGING. 
—~*——- 

Tom Corwin’s Apvicr.—About three years 
ago, a young man presented himself to Mr. 
Corwin for a clerkship. Thrice was he re- 
fused ; and still he made a fourth effort. His 
perseverance and spirit of determination 
awakened a friendly interest in his welfare, 
and the secretary advised him, in the strong- 
est possible terms, to abandon his purpose 
and go to the West, if he could do no better 
outside the Departments. ‘“ My young 
friend,” said he, ‘‘go to the North-west ; 
buy 160 acres of Government land—or if 
you have not the money to purchase, squat 
on it; get you an ‘axe and a mattock ; put 
up a log cabin for a habitation, and raise a 
little corn and potatoes: keep your con- 
science clear, and live like a freeman; your 
own master, with no one to give youorders, 
and without dependence upon anybody. Do 
that, and you will become honored, re- 
spected, influential, and rich. But accept a 
clerkship here, and you sink at once all in- 
dependence ; your energies begome relaxed, 
and you are unfitted in a few years for any 
other and more independent position. I may 
give you a place to-day, and I can kick you 
out again to-morrow; and there’s another 
man Over at the White House who can kick 
me out, and the people by-and-by can kick 
him out; and so we go. But if you own an 
acre of land, it is your kingdom, and your 
cabin is your castle—you are a sovereign, 
and you will feel it in every throbbing’ of 
your pulse, and every day of your life would 
assure me of your thanks for having thus 
advised you.” 





BRED BY AND THE PROPERTY OF J. M. SHERWOOD, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


Rep Jackett was calved 3d Nov. 1853— 
Got by 3d Duke of Cambridge (5941), dam 
Red Rose 2d, bred by J. Stephenson, Dur- 
ham, England, of his Princess’s family, by 
Napier, (6237); Tube Rose by South Dur- 
ham, (5281); Rose Annby Belorephon, (3119); 
Rosette by Belvidere, (1706); Red Rose by 
Waterloo, (2816); Moss Rose by Barron, (58); 
Angelina by Phenomenon, (491); Anna Bo- 
leyn by Favorite, (252); Princess, by Favor- 
ite, (252); (Bred by R. Collins,) by Favorite, 
(252); by Hubback, (319); by Snowden’s Bull, 
(612); by Masterman’s Bull, (422); by Har- 
rison’s Bull, (669). 





LECTURE ON PEAT CHARCOAL. 
————. 
BY PROFESSOR WAY. 

Pror. Way remarked (says the Chemist) 
that, independently of the noxious gases re- 
sulting from the putrefaction of animal mat- 
ter generally, and which consisted principal- 
ly of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuret of 
ammonia, each particular animal substance, 
excretion or otherwise, had its peculiar odor, 
which, although abundantly perceptible by 
the senses, and, in many cases, as in musk, 
almost inexhaustible, was inappreciable in 
weight ; therefore, by deodorizing a large 
amount of odor, it was to be inferred that a 
large amount of manuring matter was there- 
by secured. He then enumerated the vari- 
ous single and double deodorizers that had 
been employed. He referred to Sir William 
Burnett’s excellent application of chloride of 
zine, and to the ordinary chloride of lime ; 
to gypsum (sulphate of lime), and its con- 
version, in ammoniacal atmosphere into sul- 
phate of ammonia and carbonate of lime ; 
to the agreeable odor of pure ammonia, and 
its power of giving intensity to odors of a 
disagreeable character, which intensity was 
lost when the ammonia was withdrawn ; to 
sulphate of iron (green copperas), which, 
when powdered and thrown into tanks turned 
black, on account of the sulphuret of iron 
formed on the decomposition of the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen present. He then proceeded 
to the consideration of charcoal as a deodor- 
izer. He gave an interesting statement of. 
the peculiar action of charcoals in general, 
arising, he believed from the great amount of 
surface their spherical interstices presented, 
and of the peculiar action and superior val- 
ue of animal charcoal over all others. He 
referred to the theory he had been led to 
form of this peculiar difference, and to a very 





successful imitation of animal charcoal, 








ence both to deodorizing and. decolorizing 
properties, from the light porous silica rock, 
found on Mr. Paine’s estate in Surrey, and 
when broken up and steeped in heated tar, 
was put into a gas retort, where the tar was 
burnt off in the state of very pure gas, and 
a residuum left of the new silicated char- 
coal in question. He explained that in char- 
coals it was not the amount of carbon they 
contained that constituted their value, but 
the mode in which the carbon was distrib- 
uted; that animal charcoal contained only 
10 per cent of real carbon, while wood char- 
coal contained 90 per cent. He referred to 
the large amount of water, 50 or 60 per cent, 
which peat charcoal took up, and to the fal- 
lacious dry state of the manures, with which 
this water-carrier was mixed. He feared 
this mode of introducing water in a latent 
state into manures, in many cases, gave a 
turn in the scale more in favor of the manu- 
facturer than of the farmer. He doubted 
whether the peat charcoal could be used 
economically for the purpose of soaking up 
tank water; if not, he feared it would 
prove of no advantage, in other respects, as 
a remunerative agent to the farmer. It had 
been long before the public, but had not pro- 
gressed in market value, as dt would have 
done had its application been successful. 
He considered it to lead to much error in 
practice, that the exact nature of the action 
of charcoal on ammonia was not better un- 
derstood by the public. Fresh burnt char- 
coal would absorb a large quantity of am- 
moniacal gas, but it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that it would consequently abstract 
ammonia from a liquid impregnated with it ; 
on the contrary, water had the power of dis- 
placing from charcoal the whole of the am- 
monia it had received in a gaseous state 
within its pores. Peat charcoal did not 
either take manure or separate it from sew- 
age ; it simply rendered manure portable. 
He exhibited a striking experiment, show- 
ing the power of dry peat charcoal to arrest 
odors. Two open tumblers were half filled 
with the most offensive sewage matter Pro- 
fessor Way could obtain, and the surface of 
each mass covered with a film of thin pa- 
per and a thin bed of powdered peat-char- 
coal resting upon it. These tumblers were 
in this state handed round to the members, 
who ascertained the perfect manner in which 
the sewage-matter was thus rendered no 
longer offensive to the smell. He then gave 
an interesting account of the process of Mr. 
Stothert, by which sewage-matter was re- 
duced, by a double action of purification, 
into clear water and inodorous precipitate— 
a process admirably adapted for sanitary 
purposes, although not for those of agricul- 
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ture, as the more valuable manuring matters REVIEW. mittees are interesting. Some of them are 











were a solution y of a PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD SESSION of the | full and elaborate, others brief and meager; 
pellucid liquid, while prec AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, held in| but most of them tending to the fact that our 


paratively: oxage mass. = : cate 
= = _ Mechanic’s Magazine. Pirin September, 1654. ‘Reported ay-Mexander C.| best fruits are partial in their application to 


We have risen ete ‘the ‘reading of this soils, climates, and atmospheric influences. 
elaborate production of two hundred and fifty A prominent feature of them is, the reitera- 
> poner | me . | pages with great satisfaction. - vit 4s the first | tion of the fact that our own soils have orig- 
BROOKLYN HORTIOULTURAL SooreTy, _ |@xtended and carefully prepared report that Rae cere of the best and most sticcessful 

ee Thas over emanated ‘fromthe: Society, now, ruits ort eir own localities, and, with a few 

The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn and hereafter to remain, we: trast, the prom- exceptions, the most reliable for permanent 
Horticultural Society was held at the Athe-| inent institution of the country in the cause cultivation in such localities. _ Some of these 
neum, on Thursday evening, the 4th of Jan- of progressive Pomology:- zs have been the results of accidental growth, 
uary, the President, John W. Degrauw, in the} The meeting ‘of the. Society was a large others of careful hybridization from seeds ; 
chair. Mr. Joseph Lees, recording secretary, | one, composed of many of the well known, | #4 from what has already been done, they 
made some very appropriate remarks in as-| experienced pomologists of the ..United | 2° full of encouraging promise to further 
suming the duties of his office. © States; their proceedings were interesting endeavors. The examination and study of 

Mr. J..E. Rauch urged the importance of} throughout ; the notes of their discussions this branch of pomological practice can not 
adding to the society’s library, and moved | were taken, as they progressed, by an ac- be too strongly impressed upon all cultiva- 
that the library committee subscribe to the | complished reporter ; all embodied. under tors throughout the United States. 
amount of fifty dollars for American and for-| the direct supervision of the indefatigable} The various “discussions” which follow 
eign periodicals, which was unanimously | President of the Society, Hon. Marshall P. | the above-named reports, in which particu- 








adopted. Wilder, of Boston. Under such auspices, we | lar fruits are examined, and the various 
Peter B. Mead, Esq., was most happy in| have an abundant guaranty for the fidelity of | opinions of their value, based on their culti- 
his. remarks on the importance of extending | the work. vation, are given, tend strongly to confirm 


the number of volumes in the library. He] The opening address of the President is | the fact, as suggested in these State reports, 
remarked that the gardener should be pro-| the best and most practical thing of the kind | that almost all the approved varieties of our 
vided with every work that tended to increase | that has yet been made on a like occasion; | fruits are capricious in their choice of local- 
and added to their improvement in the cul-| embodying the opinions and experience of|ity; some, with meagre cultivation, spring- 
ture of plants, It was a science'that was} many years of enthusiastic pursuit in a pro-| ing up into rapid growth, abundant bearing, 
constantly progressive, and subject to con-|fession which the distinguished author has | and the highest development of flavor ; oth- 
tinued improvement. Many periodicals were | adopted, chiefly as a recreation and amuse-| ers, with the utmost pains-taking of the cul- 
disseminating new methods by tried experi-| ment for the time that he has spared from] tivator, turning out apparently worthless. 
ments, and preseniing the most interesting|important commercial pursuits, and now] These various discussions have interested 
details for all that fei: the importance of ex- | turned over to the benefit of the public. The|us much. They are sharp, discriminating, 
tending their knowledge ; and that they were | argument of the address is chiefly to enforce | and chiefly to the point; but sometimes 
not confined to scientific researches, but con- | on American cultivators of fruit the selec-| smacking too much of “the shop,” among 
tained much information, well calculated to| tion and propagation of fruits best adapted|the nurserymen, as if too intent on selling 
give a far higher tone to the moral and intel-| to the localities, soils, and climates where|theirown wares. Yet, on the whole, they 
lectual condition of society. they are grown. Their improvement, by the | were fair, if sufficient allowance be made for 
The Treasurer, Mr. W.S. Dunham, refer- | use of the best, and perfectly matured seeds, | personal partiality, taste, and prejudice. Ad- 
red to the suggestion of the President in his | careful cultivation, appropriate fertilizers, | ditional varieties of fruits, particularly pears, 
annual address, on the importance of estab-| mulching, pruning, the preservation and have been added to the rejected lists, which, 
lishing a botanical garden. After some | ripening of the fruits ; and enforcing all with| although amounting to several hundreds, 
eloquent remarks on the great benefits to be | the remark, that “Eternal vigilance is an in-|may be yet enlarged with profit, with now 
derived from such an institution, not only to| dispensable condition of success.” Every |and then an exception, to particular locali- 
the city of Brooklyn, but in promoting a sci-| word of this discourse should be attentively | ties. New varieties have also been placed 
ence of the greatest utility to the whole|read and pondered by every pomologist|0n the list recommended for general cultiva- 
country, he offered the following resolution, | throughout the country. The examination | tion ; others added to the list which “ prom- 
which was unanimously adopted : of physiological principles as applied to the|is¢ well.” Some in the latter have been 
Resolved, That a committee of five be ap-| successful propagation of trees, in order to] postponed to a further probation, while oth- 
pointed, to report at a subsequent meeting, | develop their fruits in perfection, we con-| ets have been promoted to a place in the 
onthe best method to be adopted to carry | sider one of the best parts of this address ;}former; while a very few others still, are 
out this most desirable object. possibly, perhaps, from the fact that we|set apart “for particular localities” only. 
The committee chosen under the resolu-| have frequently striven to enforce the like} A pretty full and quite an animated discus 
tion are J. W. Degrauw, W. S. Dunham, H. | principles in previous remarks of our own ;| ion was had upon the merits of the Concord 
A, Graef, John W. Towl, and John Maxwell. | put which, we regret to say, have sometimes | grape, somewhat amusing to an outsider, 
J. E. Rauch presented several valuable | been assailed as absurd in their application | from the indications of a little cliqueism and 
works on Horticulture, which were accept-|to vegetable life, to which we have neverthe- | personal feeling among the Doctors in the 
ed, with the thanks of the society. less adhered, and are now more confirmed vicinity of Boston, near where the grape 
Mr: Collopy, gardener to James H. Pren-| in our belief by the testimony of the author- | Originated, but which, we think, after all, will 


ti Esq., exhibited two plants, grandifo-| ity before us. We fear there has been too turn out a valuable acquisition in our north- 
efrsg . ; a ern climate where the Catawba and Isabella 


lias ; also rhodostemma gardemoides, which, | much of the private interest among the prop- 

being a new plant, sitrantéa much aiteiiioe: agators of fruits to give this branch of their do not ripen. The Coneord is placed among 
both from the beauty of the flower as well as | profession the full weight to which it is en-| those which “ promise well. ; : 
its fragrance. Mr. Pointer presented sev-| titled. Its correction can only be made bya| With an innate conviction in our own mind 
eral varieties of double and single primroses ; | better understanding of the subject on the | that our most successful fruit achievements 
also some’ new varieties of fachsias. Mr. | part of the public who buy of them, and who | in the future will be among fruits of hidtive 
Weir, of Bay Ridge, exhibited a most splen- | should insist on a thorough propagation of | origin, we think too much prominenc has been 
did boquet.. A variety of other plant were | what they want on true principles. We | given to new varieties from abroad, particu- 


on exhibition. ; hope for a marked improvement in this, the | larly pears—a we neni which - 
-three members have be d:| organic principle of success, in fruit produc-| been added to the lists for cultivation in their 
-'Phirty mve'been proposed sem Tat : several departments—for the .reason that, 








and elected since the last meeting in De-| tion. ‘ 
cember. The several fruit reports from State Com: ‘they have not been sufficiently long tried, 
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beyond the grounds of the nursery; and 
while we have such thoroughly tried natwe 
fruits as the Bloodgood, Osband’s Summer, 
Buffum, Fulton, Lawrence, Seckle, ‘Tyson, 
Kirtland, Lodge, Sheldon, Stevens Gene- 
see, together with the Doyennés, (White 
and Grey,) the Beurre d’Aremberg, Bartlett, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Flemish Beauty, 
Glout Morceau, and Winter Nellis, from 
abroad, in mest instances equally hardy, and 
suitable to many of our localities. 

After all, the examination of this report 
more strongly confirms our long-standing 
opinion that, for the successful cultivation of 
any fruit, we must individually rely upon the 
thorough investigation of our own soils and 
localities, in their adaptation to the varieties 
we propose to cultivate; to a thorough ap- 
preciation of the knowledge and pains-taking 
which they require in their cultivation and 
perfect development ; and that no amount of 
instruction which we can draw from pro- 
ceedings of Societies, or individuals, can act 
otherwise than as partial aids in establishing 
principles and data for our own practice. 
Upon ourselves must still rest the application 
of all these teachings, and upon our own ex- 
perience and observation we must mainly 
rely for the guide of our action. We look 
upon the proceedings of all these associated 
bodies as full of interest and benefit to the 
established fruit-grower, as well as to neoph- 
ites. They are full of suggestive matter, to 
which all who are in any way interested in 
their labors, either as cultivators or consum- 
ers, are under great obligation for the in- 
struction they impart. 

We right heartily rejoice to see a volume 
like this finally brought out as the result of 
the deliberations of this Society. We have 
long and earnestly labored, both with pen 
and tongue, for such a result; and are now 
under great obligations to the liberality and 
industry which has produced it. There 
have been, in the previous deliberations of 
the Society, equal zeal, intelligence and ef- 
fort exerted for the good of the cause, as in 
this last ; but they have not been put insuch 
available shape, although much that has 
proved useful, and lasting in their influences, 
has been preserved. We hope the future 
‘ reports of the Society will improve, even 
upon this. 

In the newly elected officers and commit- 
tees of the Society we recognize men of 
great personal worth, high social position, 
and marked intelligence in pomological sub- 
jects ; and in the extended list of its mem- 
bers, an influence in the several sections of 
country where they belong, which can not 
redound otherwise than to the general bene- 
fit of the country. The establishment and 
continued well working of the Society is one 
of the gratifying landmarks of our progress 
in a most delightful and refining profession, 
which, in its continued labors, must diffuse 
a great measure of happiness and pure en- 


joyment among all classes of our rural popu- 
lation. 


The next meeting of the Society is to be 
held in Rochester, N. Y., in September, 1856, 
where, if life and health attend us, we shall 


hope to be a gratified spectator to its delib- 
erations, 





——— 


For the American Agriculturist. 
OSIER WILLOW. 


I venture to send you a few facts on a sub- 
ject which I think is of great importance to 
American farmers,, and, which Pie you 
will deem worthy of insertion in your valu- 
able paper. __ ager 

The cultivation of the European osier, or 
basket-willow, has’ drawn the attention of 
many cultivators within a few years;) and it 
has been fully proved bythe. few that: have 
been engaged in the business, that it will 
grow as well in this as in the old country, 
and that there is no crop that will pay a bet- 
ter profit than a crop of willows, even when 
peeled by hand, as they always have been. 
But now that there is a machine to peel them 
with, there is certainly no crop that offers so 
great inducements to American cultivators 
as this.- The machine above referred to (my 
own invention) is very simple, and not liable 
to get out of repair; it-is made principally of 
India-rubber, so that it adapts itself to any 
sized willow, and can not injure them in the 
least. It can be made to work either by 
hand or horse power. 

The only objection that there has ever 
been to cultivating willows in this country, 
to supply the immense demand of our own 
markets, is the great amount of labor re- 
quired to peel them, which has made it pos- 
sible for one man to cultivate only a very 
few,as they must be peeled in the short time 
that the bark will slip, in the spring. But 
with the help of this machine, any farmer 
may cultivate just as many as he has suita- 
ble land for. 

The land best suited to them is intervale, 
or meadow that is’ natural to grass. It 
should be plowed deep, and the cuttings set 
in rows, three feet apart, and one foot from 
each other in the rows. They should be 
cultivated the first years about the same as 
corn; after that they require no cultivation, 
only to be cut and peeled every spring. The 
Salix oiminalis is the best kind that I am ac- 
quainted with, after having tried several of 
the most approved varieties. They grow 
from six to ten feet high during a season, 
and will produce, on good soil, from two to 


three tuns per acre, worth $120 per tun. 
GEO. J. COLBY. 
JONESVILLE, VT., Jan., 1855. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
DISEASES OF FRUIT-TREES. 
tee ony 


It may be proper to add a remark or two, 
by way of explanation of my last. It is, that 
my experience has taught me that it is very 
easy to propagate (and I believe it is done 
every season extensively) the yellows. I 
have observed one phase of the peach-tree, 
just before a speedy decay, is to assume a 
very thrify, beautifully dark, and luxuriant 
green foliage, with the unerring signs of 
premature decay visible at the same time. 
Now, it is very easy to perceive. how easily 
even experienced cultivators may be misled 
by this anomaly or seeming contradiction in 
the laws of Nature, and select their buds 
from those very trees, and thus nurse and 
propagate the worst enemy the tree has, 
wondering why so many of their trees should 
turn out so badly. 

And now as to the plum curculio. Every 
cultivator is familiar with this insect, or at 
least perceives the effect of its ravages, and 


told. What I have to say is this: Though I 
have never seen my plan fully carried out, 
yet I draw my conclusions from actual ob- 
servation on a smallerscale. To master the 
ravages of the curculio, I would recommend 
a plantation of trees in an inclosure entirely 
by itself; then at the side of it, and in con- 
nection with it, I would have a poultry-house 
and piggery. I would have the ground as 





I need not add much to the volumes. already |, 
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hard and smooth as a floor. . Then you have 
the facilities for sweeping up the punctured 
fruit, or, what is an equal advantage, you 
have the ground and trees,so by.themselves 
that you can experiment at pleasure, with- 
out prejudice to other crops. All the culti- 
vation I would give the trees ‘after ‘setting 
out in: good soil, would be with aheavy 
roller. ge yratic 
» Black. knots or warts on. the shoots and 
limbs of the..plum, and of late years, the 
cherry, particularly the Morello class, is a 
disease more formidable among some varie- 
ties than others. Cutting off the diseased 
branches, several inches below the affected 
part, and burning them at once, seems to. be 
the only remedy yet discovered, and this 
course must be pursued with the utmost 
vigilance. : 

I believe this: disease also may be very 
easily propagated,-and that the utmost care 
should be taken. by the cultivator in propaga- 
ting from those trees only which. stand in 
localities free fromthe disease, or at least, 
where it is seldom seen. I may, at some 
future time, call the attention of your read- 
ers to a few invaluable varieties under culti- 
vation in our section of country—magnificent 
fruit, that can not, perhaps, be excelled in 
the United States, (which, I know full well, 
is a broad assertion,) and which seem to be 
remarkably free from these knotty excre- 
cences. I believe, therefore, the vigilant 
and shrewd cultivator has nothing to discour- 
age him in the cultivation of this luscious 
fruit, and that an intelligent and attentive 
culture will insure a remunerating crop. 

Lice on fruit-trees is another disease re- 
quiring, again, some intelligent skill. A high 
state of open culture, with a good rubbing of 
soft soap about the trunks and limbs, two or 
three times a year, and.a change of soil and 
location when. practicable, will, I think, be 
found amply sufficient to rid the trees of this 
pest. I may some time speak of what I 
shall call a “‘curatiwe mode of culture for 
fruit-trees,” as connected with this elect. 

W.'D. 


Morristown, N. J. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
PLANTING BOX. 
——~o——_ 

As the planting of box is always a trouble- 
some and tedious operation, I submit the 
following plan, as being much preferable. to 
the one generally followed. 

The box may be taken up whenever the 
weather permits, and the roots laid in sand 
under a dry shed, and whenever convenient, 
may be trimmed ready for planting. Some 
laths about a yard in length, such asare used 
in building purposes, should. be. prepared, 
and having laid one down on the level earth, 
place a row of box on it evenly, and then 
place another lath on top, and tie them to- 
gether at both ends. “The box being thus 
between the laths, the roots may be placed in 
sand until required to be planted. If the 
ground is already prepared in the spring, the 
earth may be pressed closely to the edge, 
and as evenly as possible, and then firmly 
about the roots, and the laths takenaway. In 
this manner a man magn more yards in 
a day than feet in the ordinary method, with 
the advantage of preparing the box in bad 
weather, when other work can notbe as well 
performed. eB. 





JENNY .KISSED ME. 


Jenny kissed me when we-met,  - 
Jumping from the chair she sat in ! 
Time, you thief, you love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say Pm sad, * 
Say that health and wealth have missed me— 
Say I’m growing old—but add 


ENNY KISSED ME? ~Leten Hunt. 
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mire their great variety of colors, and their 
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New-York, Wednesday, Jan. 17. 
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Our Present Numper.—We do not expect 
to furnish a better number of our paper very 
often, than we send out to-day. We shall 
” be satisfied if we can get up as good a one 
fifty-two times ina year. Though it will 
cost us much effort, we shall try. Wecom- 
menced this paragraph to point out some of 
the articles ; but there are none that should 
be omitted—so please read the whole and 
then judge for yourselves. 





Our Lessons 1n Cuemistry.—Our aim in 
these chapters is to make the subject so 
plain, that boys and girls of ten or twelve 
may understand it, and yet bring out the gen- 
eral principles of the science so as to instruct 
older minds. We hope no one will com- 
plain of slowness, reiteration, and profuse- 
ness of illustration, for we would prefer to 
spend two years in going over the elements 
of chemistry, rather than not to be under- 
stood by all for whom we write. It requires 
much more thought to treat a subject in this 
plain way, than it would to compile a trea- 
tise for older scholars who study with a 
teacher ; and especially is this the case when 
we attempt to draw our illustrations from 
everyday objects, instead of standing before 
our pupils with a full apparatus for experi- 
ments. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL SHOW OF 
POULTRY. 


aahigpes 

ye have looked through the cages at Bar- 
num’s American Museum, where the Nation- 
al Poultry Show is held throughout the whole 
of this week. We much doubt if there has 
ever before been such a collection of fowls in 
the United States. The larger kinds, em- 
braced under the general name of Asiatics, 
comprehending the various sub-divisions, 
known as Shanghes, Cochin China, Brahma 
Pootra, Chittagong, Hong Kong, Malay, &c., 
occupy more than half the entire Show 
Rooms, as we should judge. 

We were gratified to notice an increas- 
ing improvement in this branch of our do- 
mestic poultry. We do not allude to 
their size, which was always large enough, 
and in any of the specimens rather exceed- 
ing the just medium we should assume 
for the standard of perfection, but the gen- 
eral improvement in form. Many speci- 
mens show increased compactness, round- 
ness, and symmetry ; shorter leg, cleaner 
head and neck, fuller and closer. feathers, 
&c. If the breeders of these birds will aim 
at these points in their future breeding, in- 
stead of over grown size at their expense, 
we think they may be made a valuable addi- 
tion to our former stock of poultry, rather 
than an injury, as they have sometimes, 
with seeming justice, heen considered. We 
much doubt if they have any superiors as 
early and constant layers ; and they may be 
useful for imparting size and laying qualities 
to many of our dung-hills, which are decided- 
ly deficient in both. We could not but ad- 














various combinations—the most intense 
black—resplendent white, with almost every 
conceivable shade and intermixture. The 
dark greys, labeled ‘‘ Dominique,” we par- 
ticularly admired, being of medium size only, 
for Eastern fowls, and possessing in a con- 
siderable degree the excellencies before enu- 
merated. 

The game fowls are shown in large num- 
bers and variety, and many of them possess 
high excellence. Some of the rarer kinds 
are to be seen, such as the Java and Java 
Pheasant, the Spanish, the Mexican and the 
Indian Mountain Fowl, none of which do we 
consider of any importance for improving 
our races of economical chickens, being too 
light and leggy for their height. The Irish 
shawl or greys, and the Red English game, 
we deem of decided value, for giving a dash 
of spirit, courage and stamina to our effete 
or drooping flocks. 

The Bolton Greys and the Bolton Bays, 
the latter under the name of Golden Ham- 
burgs, occupy many coops, and though 
of scarcely medium size, are compact, 
beautifully formed and marked, which, ad- 
ded to their great reputation as perpetual 
layers, should commend them as general 
favorites. Some beautiful Buff Dorkings 
are to be seen, closely allied to the pure 
white, of faultless forms, and decidedly su- 
perior tothe white adjoining them ; also some 
superb speckled. None of the old breed- 
ers of Dorkings have sent specimens, which 
accounts for the leanness in this part of the 
show. 

Some very fine Black Spanish; the Black, 
the Gold Laced and the Silver Laced crested 
Polands ; the Gold Laced and the Silver 
Laced Hamburgs; Dominiques, Leghorns, 
Creepers, Rumpless Friesland, &c., consti- 
tute the remainder of the medium sizes. 

The little Bantams, however, as if to 
make amends for their superiors, are out in 
great force, and in almost every variety, and 
if any one wants cage birds, they can hardly 
do better than to select from some of the 
numerous specimens tobe found at the pres- 
ent exhibition. 

Some of the largest and finest turkeys, 
bothjwild and tame, and of all varieties of co- 
lors, and one crested, of which we never 
saw a specimen before ; Wild geese, Bre- 
men geese, African, Hong Kong, and Chinese 
geese ; ducks of all hues, forms, and ex- 
cellence ; peacocks, guinea hens, grouse, 
and a brilliant display of pigeons and singing 
birds—all are to be seen in great perfection, 
and are well worthy the attention of every 
lover of domestic poultry. 

Rabbits are also there representing vari- 
ous quarters of the world, of which the Mada- 
gascar and the Russian are the most attrac- 
tive. 

The show, at the time we write this article, 
is quite incomplete, as coops of fowls are con- 
tinually arriving. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received |, 


several valuable Reports, &c., which we 
have not yet found time to examine. Among 
these are: Transactions of Essex County, 
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Mass., Agricultural Society, from John W. 
Proctor, Esq. ; an Address before the same 
society, by Richard 8. Fay, Esq. ; Transac- 
tions of Berkshire (Mass.) Agricultural So- 
ciety ; Address of Chief Justice Black, be- 
fore Somerset (N. J.) Agricultural Society ; 
and that of Thomas Allen, Esq., before the 
Franklin (Mo.) Agricultural Society. 





We would direct the special attention of 
our readers to the circular of the United 
States Agricultural Society, in another col- 
umn. 

We trust our New-York readers, and all 
others interested, will bear in mind the forth- 
coming meeting of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society, to be held in Albany, on the 
second Wednesday, (11th) of February. The 
Official announcement may be found in our 
advertising columns. 





CHEMISTRY 
FOR SMALL AND LARGE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


—~@—. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Reap over the last chapter again if you do 
not remember it fully. 

16. We explained (4.) that in chalk there 
are three kinds of atoms, and in steel two 
kinds—iron and coal. In water there are 
two kinds ; both of them different from water, 
and very different from each other. So, 
also, the air has two. Sugar contains three 
kinds of atoms or particles; wood, three ; 
fat meat, two or more; lean meat, four or 
more ; bones, as many as five or six; and, 
in short, nearly all the things we see (ex- 
cept the metals) are compounp bodies—that 
is, they are made up of two or more differ- 
ent substances, just as a cake is made up of 
flour, water, sugar, eggs, &c., and is a com- 
pound substance. The chemist can take all 
these things to pieces and find what they are 
made of. 

17. But there are substances which can 
not be thus separated. Iron, for example, 
can not be separated into two other sub- 
stances. The chemist may work at it his 
life long, and unless he adds something else 
to it, it will still be only iron. Every small- 
est atom of it is an atom of iron still. So 
with the other pure metals, gold, silver, cop- 
per, zinc, lead, &c. The same may be said 
of coal, sulphur, and phosphorous. These 
are called simpte bodies; that is, there is 
simply one kind of atoms or particles in each 
ofthem. Brass and steel are not simple 
bodies, because a particle of steel is made up 
ofan atom of iron with an atom of coal 
(carbon) and a particle of brass is made up 
of an atom of copper united with an atom of 
zine or one of tin. Steel and brass are there- 
fore compound bodies. 

18. Of all the things we usually see around 
us we have as simple bodies, or those having 
one kind of atoms only, coal, sulphur, phos- 
phorous, and the pure metals. There are 
some five others, but they are seldom seen. 
Let it be remembered, then, that every thing 
we see, the air, earth, water, rocks and 
stones, all flesh, all substances that grow— 
in short, all things we can think of, except 
coal, sulphur, phosphorous, and the metals— 
are compound bodies, and are composed 
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more than one kind of atoms. Will it not 
be interesting to examine these compound 
bodies and find out what they are made of? 
Well, we shall do this by and by. 

19. We have now learned that all things 
we can think of are composed, or made up 
of a great number of little atoms, each one 
of which is much smaller than the smallest 
particle of dust that we ean see. It is diffi- 
cult for us to conceive how very small these 
atoms are. Ina wall built of small round 
stones, we can readily think of the separate 
stones, because we can see each of them. 
So we can think of each grain of sand ina 
large sand-stone; but to think of each little 
grain of sand as being made up of ten thousand 
other still smaller grains or atoms, puzzles 
the mind.. But we-must fix it in our minds 
that it is so. We must also think the same 
of a piece of iron, wood, flesh, &c. It will, 
perhaps, be as well for us to think of these 
little atoms as all being little round bodies. 

20. This paper is made up of myriads of 
little atoms, and perhaps there are a hun- 
dred thousand of them piled up upon each 
other to make a single thickness. 


21. Look at the gold leaf that is used to 
gild the letters upon the back of a book. 
This leaf consists of a great number of little 
atoms placed side by side and upon each 
other, to make up the thickness of the gold 
leaf; and yet it will take five thousand of 
these gold leaves used in gilding to make one 
leaf as thick as this paper. 

22. Take the smallest animal you can con- 
ceive of, and how small must be the little 
atoms that are piled up in regular order to 
make the eyes, mouth, lungs, blood-vessels, 
&c., of that little animal. Well, we know 
that there are animals so small, that many 
millions of them can live in a single drop of 
water, and yet have ample room to swim 
about without coming in contact with each 
other! They all have eyes, mouths, blood- 
vessels, &c., and some of them have a cov- 
ering of little hairs. How small must be 
the atoms which are used to form these eyes, 
mouths, hairs, &c. Yet of such small atoms 
is the whole world made up! And, more 
than this, in every one of these bodies, ex- 
cept those mentioned in 18, there are at least 
two or three, or more, different kinds of little 
atoms. 

28. In solid bodies, like iron, wood, &c., 
these atoms adhere or stick together. When 
we break or cut a solid body, we separate 
one mass of particles from another mass. 
The unknown power which causes these 
particles to cling together so strongly, we 
call COHESION, OF COHESIVE ATTRACTION. In 
some bodies, like iron, it is very strong, and 
great force is required to overcome this 
cohesive attraction so as to separate the 
smallest mass of particles. This term, co- 
hesive attraction, is generally used to de- 
scribe the unknown force which holds to- 
gether particles sf the same kind ; for exam- 
ple, it holds together a mass of particles of 
wood to form a stick, or a mass of particles 
of iron to form a rod. 

24. There is another unknown power 
which causes different kinds of atoms to 

ling together. This we call cuemicat AT- 





TRACTION. We stated in 4 that there are, in 
every little particle of chalk, three kinds of 
atoms entirely different from’each other. 
It is CHEMICAL ATTRACTION that causes these 
different atoms to unite together to form the 
little particle of chalk; and then cohesive 
attraction causes the little particles of chalk 
to adhere together to form a larger mass. 
Now remember, that in every compound 
hody you see, there are two forces acting to 
keep the littie atoms together in a solid mass. 
First, chemical attraction unites together two 
or more different kinds of atoms, to form a 
very small particle of the perfect substance ; 
and then cohesive attraction holds together 
the little particles thus formed, so that they 
make up a larger mass. 

Chemical attraction is also called arrinitry, 
and we shall find, as we go on, that this lies 
at the foundation of all chemical action. 

25. We have just seen that cohesive at- 
traction, when strong, keeps the particles so 
firmly together that they constitute a solid 
body. Sometimes this force is so weak that 
the particles can be moved about among 
themselves ; as, for example, in a mass of 
sand or shot. Water is very much like lead 
in the form of small shot. We put our hand 
in and move the particles about easily. 
There is little cohesion between the shot or 
between the particles of water. We can 
pour either of them in a stream from one 
vessel into another. The difference between 
the two is, that the separate particles of 
water are infinitely smaller than the small- 
est shot we can make. Now, there are many 
substances the particles of which can be 
moved among themselves, such as quick- 
silver, water, milk, molasses, oils, air, gases, 
&c. These are all called ruins, or flowing 
bodies. 

26. When the particles are comparatively 
near each other, so as to form a visible mass 
like water, milk, &c., they are called tiquips; 
and when the small particles are compar a- 
tively distant from each other, as they are in 
the air, they are then called casgs. 

27. We then see that when cohesion is 
strong we have solids, when it is quite weak 
we have liquids, and when there is no cohe- 
sion we have gases. We learned from 11 
that heat would destroy cohesion; that 
heating solid ice changed it to liquid water; 
and that still more heat changed it to vapor 
or gas. 

Now study over both chapters, until you 
can hold in your mind all that has been writ- 
ten, and until you can think of all the bodies 
you see, just as they haveJbeen described. 
The further you advance the more easily 
understood and the more interesting will the 
subject become. We feel quite sure that if 
you will master thoroughly the first few 
chapters, you will afterwards seldom need 
urging to study every line carefully. 





TeMPERANCE ON Raitways.—The superin- 
tendent of the New-York and Erie Railroad 
—D.C. McCallum—has adopted a policy re- 
specting the sale of ardent spirits, in all the 
depots along the line, which will meet the 
commendation of all good and sensible men. 
This is no less than a prohibition to sell in- 
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toxicating liquors in any shape. We hope 
other railroads will follow this excellent ex- 
ample. 





SOMERSET COUNTY (N J.) AGRICULTURAL 80 
CIETY, 


SPE 

By invitation we attended the annual 
meeting of this young but flourishing society, 
which was held at Somerville, on Wednes- 
day of last week. The society was first or- 
ganized May, 1853, and now numbers near 
500 members. In October last a very suc- 
cessful exhibition was held at Somerville, 
the proceeds of which, together with the 
membership fees, paid some $800 in pre- 
miums, and leaves a considerable fund on 
hand, which is to be in part devoted to pro- 
curing a suitable tent for future exhibition. 
A few determined men, among whom were 
the retiring President I. R. Cornell, the Sec- 
retary J. H. Frasee, and others, assumed the 
responsibility of paying the expenses and 
premiums of the exhibition, while there was 
as yet scarcely anything in the treasury. 

During the past summer, the society held 
an exhibition for trial of mowers, and a sub- 
sequent one for reapers, reports of which, 
have been before published. 

The meeting in the forenoon of last Wed-. 
nesday was advertised to be for business 
matters only, yet the attendance of farmers 
was nearly fifty—a larger number than we 
remember to have seen together, elsewhere, 
on a similar occasion. This speaks well for 
the interest manifested, and for future suc- 
cess. Provision was made for procuring an 
act of incorporation ; and a number of dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the meeting 
at Trenton, on the 25th inst., for organizing 
a State society. 

The President, Mr. I. R. Cornell, proposed 
to carry out his views of democracy by de- 
clining to be a candidate for reélection. The 
following officers were chosen for the pres- 
ent year: 

J. V. D. Vredenburgh, President. 

J. Hatfield Frasee, Secretary. 

H. M. Gaston, Treasurer. 

An Executive Committee, of seven, and a 
Vice President, for each town, were also 
chosen. We did not procure their names. 

In the afternoon a large number of farmers 
assembled, and after closing up a little un- 
finished business of the morning, they list- 
ened to an hour’s address, from Mr. Judd of 
the American Agriculturist, upon the import- 
ance of animal and vegetable home-produced 
manures ; the inefficiency of chemistry in 
the present state of that science to decide 
the exact wants of the soil; the necessity of 
accurate experiments upon characteristic 
soils, made under the immediate direction of 
competent committees appointed by agricul- 
tural associations ; the value of poultry, both 
as a profitable article for market and espe- 
cially as producing a most excellent home- 
guano, &c. 

Dr. Ditchell, of the State Geological Sur- 
vey, followed with interesting remarks upon 
the progress of that survey, and its import 
ance to the agricultural interests of the State 
He gave severa illustrations of the results 
already arrived at in ascertaining the loca 











tion of marl beds, lime strata, &c. Lieut. 
Viele, who is also engaged in the Topograph- 
ical department of the same survey, was 
expected to speak upon the occasion, but 
_owing to the detention of the cars he arrived 
too late to participate in the discussions. 
We spent some hours in conversation with 
these gentlemen, and warmly recommend 
their enterprise to the attention and efficient 
support of tho State Legislature now in ses- 
sion. Every dollar appropriated to this sur- 
vey will be returned a hundred fold by de- 
veloping the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the State. 





CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Satin semana 


The annual meeting of this society was 
held in Hartford on the 3d instant. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a most flourish- 
ing state of things in this important depart- 
ment, one which must be particularly grati- 
fying to the active officers, who have labored 
so energetically and faithfully to get the 
society under successful headway. The re- 
ceipts for the past year have been $12,743 
20; the expenditures $7,504 77. Of the 
balance, $4,900 is put on interest, and $338 
43 reserved for contingencies. 

We are glad to recognize among the re- 
elected officers the Corresponding Secretary, 
Henry A. Dyer, Esq., who has contributed 
more than any other to place the society in 
its present flourishing condition. 

The next exhibition is to be held at Hart- 
ford. The following officers are chosen for 
the present year : 

President—Sam’l H. Huntington, of Hart- 
ford. 

Vice Presidents—Charles H. Pond, of Mil- 
ford, and Nathaniel B. Smith, of Woodbury. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry A. Dyer, 
of Brooklyn. 

Recording Secretary—John A. Porter, of 
New-Haven. 

Treasurer—John A. Porter, of N. Haven. 

COUNTY DIRECTORS. 

Hartford County—Frederick H. North, of 
Berlin. 

New-Haven County—Elias B. Bishop, of 
North-Haven. 

Fairfield County—Eliakim Hough, of East 
Bridgeport. 

Litchfield County—Theodore J. Gold, of 
Cornwall. 

New-London County—Erastus Williams, 
of Norwich. 

Middlesex County—Brainerd Montague, of 
Middletown. 

Windham County—Henry Hammond, of 
Killingly. : 

Tolland County—R. B. Chamberlin, of 
Coventry. 





Tue Mississirprt Spannep.—The Mineapo- 
lis suspension bridge across the Mississippi 
river, above the falls of St. Anthony, has at 
length been completed, and the waters ofthe 
mighty river are spanned for the first time by 
a structure of iron and wood. The last floor 
beam of the bridge was laid upon the 5th ult., 
and the oceasion'was one of pride and re- 
joicing to the imhabitants on the different 
banks of the stream. The®imensions of the 





_bridge are as follows : The length of span 
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is 620 feet; vertical deflection of cables, 47 
feet, which are four in number, and each 
composed of 500 strands of No. 10 charcoal- 
iron wire. The width of the platform, inside 
of parapets, is 17 feet; distance between 


suspending rods, 3 feet 9 inches. 
Scientific American. 





FLOUR ARITHMETIC. 


It is estimated that in London there was 
consumed last year 827,527,000—eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven millions, five hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand pounds of flour. 
We will give a calculation or two and let the 
boy readers of the American Agriculturist 
carry on the figures. It will exercise them 
in arithmetic. A barrel holds 196 pounds of 
flour. This flour would fill 4,222,076 barrels 
—more than four millions. Put these barrels 
on carts—eight barrels to a cart—and there 
would be 527,759 cart loads. Allow these 
carts with the horses to occupy 25 feet each, 
and they would form a row of teams reach- 
ing 2,500 miles, or farther than from New- 
York to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 
A long row of teams that. If the barrels 
were set side by side, each barrel occupying 
three feet, the row would extend two thou- 
sand four hundred miles ! or from New- York 
almost to California ; or they would nearly 
form two rows reaching from New-York to 
New-Orleans. 

One pound of flour makes one and a half 
pounds of bread, and, as in 1850, the popula- 
tion of this country was 23,191,876, the flour 
consumed in one year in London would make 
about 54 pounds of bread, or six very large 
loaves forevery man, woman and child in the 
United States, 

The population of the world is estimated 
at one billion. The flour consumed in Lon- 
don in one year would give nearly one and a 
quarter pounds of bread to every human 
being on the globe. See if these figures are 
correct. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Third Annual Meeting of the United 
States Agricultural Society will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, Februa- 
ry 28,1855. Business of importance will 
come before the meeting. A new election 
of Officers is to be made, in which it is desir- 
able that every State and Territory should be 
represented. Lectures and interesting Dis- 
cussions are expected on subjects pertain- 
ing to the objects of the Association, by 
distinguished scientific and practical agri- 
culturists. 

The various Agricultural Societies of the 
country are respectfully requested to send 


delegates to this meeting; and all gentle- 
men who are interested in the welfare of 
American agriculture, who would promote 
a more cordial spirit of intercourse between 
the different sections of our land, and who 
would elevate this most important pursuit to 
a position of greater usefulness and honor, 
are also invited to be present on this occa- 
uion. MARSHALL P. WILDER, Pres. 
W. S. Krve, Secretary. 





Virtuous persons are by all good men open- 
ly reverenced, and even silently by the bad, 
so much do the beams of virtue dazzle even 
unwilling eyes. ; 
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PAPER MAKING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Wirn a desire to aid in the advancement 
of home manufactures, we publish the fol- 
lowing article on the subject of manufactur- 


ing paper in California. It is furnished by 
Mr. D. P. Tallmadge, to the Empire County 
Argus, and we learn that the writer was for 
along*time an extensive manufacturer of 
paper in New-York: He says: 

“ The tule of this State is supposed to re- 
semble the Papyrus, from which it is said 
paper was originally made, and that, there- 
fore, our two million acres of tule lands will 
furnish an excellent stock of raw material 
forpaper. ‘There may be a resemblance, and 
indeed the tule may be as good, and must be 
twenty per cent better than the papyrus it- 
self, in order to furnish a profitable material 
for the manufacture of white paper. No 
papyrus ever grew equal to linen or cotton 
rags for the production of paper, such as is 
now required in market. If the reading 
world would be satisfied with newspapers 
and books printed on paper of a yellowish 
or grayish color, instead of pure white, pa- 
per could be produced at much cheaper rates 
than at present. The difficulty is not in 
making paper out of straw, or tule, but in 
bringing the paper to the required standard 
of whiteness. The cost of bleaching these 
articles is fearful in the eyes of a manufac- 
turer, when compared with the cost of 
whitening domestic rags, or cordage, by any 
process now generally understood by paper 
makers. 

“ We have in our time tried many experi- 
ments in making paper from straw and other 
material, and never yet found anything equal 
to alinen rag. We have examined the tule, 
and believe that an article of paper can be 
made from it equal if not superior to straw 
paper, and combined with linen and cotton, 
the tule may form a valuable ingredient ; 
but the manufacturer of paper encounters 
many difficulties in producing a good quality 
of paper from the stock now generally used, 
and these difficulties are greatly increased 
when resorttis made to other vegetable fiber. 

“Of the manufacture of paper in this State 
we have to say, that if a suitable location 
near San Francisco, could be found, the busi- 
ness might be made profitable. Perfectly 
clear water is absolutely necessary. We 
hope to see the experiment made ona larger 
scale, a one-horse power concern will never 
succeed. ‘The market here is ample for 
several large mills, and coarse paper can be 
manufactured profitably beyonda doubt ; and 
if the tule will make a good and white paper, 


we can from this source supply the world.” 
California Farmer. 





UnuneaLtoy PuastTerinc.—A communica- 
tion inthe New-York Journal of Commerce 
asserts that the hair used in plaster for new 
houses is, very frequently, so dirty as to 
emit unpleasant effluvia, which is quite sick- 
ening, and calculated to keep a room un- 
healthy for years afterwards. The writer 
says: 

% Hair used for mixing in mortar should 
be thoroughly'washed—re-washed, and dried, 
and thus deprived of the putrid matter that 
often adheres to it. The lime in mortar 1s 
not sufficient to cleanse the hair. It will 
generate an unpleasant sickly effluvia when- 
ever the room is heated, until, after a long 
time, the mortar is converted into nitrate of 
lime, or so much of it as is mixed with the 
animal matter, incorporated in the mortar.” 





Death or Mr. Sicournsy.—Mr. Charles 
Sigourney, the husband of Mrs. Sigourney, 
the poetess, and an old and highly respected 
merchant of Hartford, died in that city on 
Saturday afternoon, very suddenly, .of apo- 


plexy. 
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‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
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JULIA ANN. 
‘ ——— 
Away down on the meadow green, 
And ’neath the walnut tree, 
*T was there I sat with Julia Ann, 
And Julia Ann with me. 


Around her brow a merry wreath 
Of laughing cowslips-ran, 

And in her lap were tender leaves 
With which she made a fan. 


My beating heart I could not still— 
It fluttered all the while ; 

For now and then my Julia dear 
Would raise her eyes and smile. 


And oh! it was too much for me; 
I thought it not amiss ; 

And threw my arms round Julia Ann, 
And gave the girl a kiss ! : 


And then how happy had I been 
To get a kiss for that ; 

But oh! the cruel, ugly girl 
Returned it with a spat ! 

And laid my dreams of happiness, 
All ina moment—flat ! 





“CHEWING” IN CHURCH 


The following lines are posted up in a church 
in Worcester, Mass. They would not be out of 
place in other latitudes : 


‘‘ Ye chewers of the ’noxious weed 
Which grows on earth’s most cursed sod, 
Be pleased to clean your filthy mouths 
Outside the sacred house of God. 
Throw out your ‘plug’ and ‘Cavendish,’ 
Your ‘tail,’ your ‘twist,’ and ‘honey-dew,’ 
And not presume to spit upon 
The pulpit, aisle, or in the pew.” 





PUNCH Says : 
Most people that we meet with, call 
The seat of war Sebastopol ; 
But that’s not right, say some pe-ople ; 
You should pronounce it Sebastople. 





Tue Postmaster at Charleston, upon leaving 
office adopts the following complimentary address 
to the President : 


I have mailed my last letter, my duties are o’er, 
I’ve been turned out of office—am P. M. no more. 
The why and the wherefore you need not inquire ; 
I. voted. for Scott—Pierce bids me retire. 


* No enemies to punish—no friends to reward,” 

From the lips of the Gen’! not long since we heard; 
Yet others with me who have shared in the rout, 
Can tell by experience how well he “ turns out !” 





Squire S—— recently aspired to represent 
this place in the next Legislature, and in 
hopes of obtaining the nomination, he seized 
all favorable opportunities to address the 
million. A few nights since there was a 
caucus at the school house, when Squire 
J——— delivered one of his flowery speeches, 
which terminated somewhat as follows: 

“J say. fellow citizens, that the inalien- 
able rights of man are paramount and cata- 
mount to all others, and he who can not put 
his hand on his heart, and thank: God ‘that 
nothing is ranking within, deserves to lie in 
a bed—in a bed—I say, gentlemen, he de- 
serves to lie in a bed, in a bed—” 

“With cracker crumbs in it,” shouted out 
the shrill voice of a person anxious to round 
the period. The\laugh was tremendous, and 
it is doubtful if the Squire gets the nomina- 
tion. It is supposed that the cracker crumb 
man is the father of a small family, and has 


- DOESTICK’S PATENT MEDICINE. 


ConeraTuLaTe me—my fortune is made— 
I am immortalized, and [’ve done it myself. 
I have gone into the patent medicine business 
My name will be handed down to posterity 
as that of a universal benefactor. 

Bought a gallon of tar, a cake of beeswax, 
and a firkinof lard, and in twenty-one hours 
I presented to the world the first batch of 
‘* Doesticks’ Patent Self-Acting Four-Horse 
Power Balsam,” designed to cure all dis- 
eases of mind, body, or estate, to give 
strength to the weak, money to the poor, 
bread and butter to the hungry, boots to the 
barefeet, decency to blackguards, and com- 
mon sense to the Know Nothings. It acts 

hysically morally, mentally, psychological- 
y and geoligically, and it is intended to 
make our sublunary sphere a blissful para- 
dise, to which heaven itself will be but a 
side-show. 

I have not yet brought it to absolute per- 
fection, but even now it acts with immense 
force, as you will perceive by the accom- 
panying testimonials and records of my own 
individual experience. You will observe 
that I have not resorted to the usual manner 
of preparing certificates ; which is to be cer- 
tain that all those intended for eastern circu- 
lation shall seem to come from some for- 
merly unheard-of place in the West, while 
those sent to the West shall be dated at some 
place forty miles east of sun-rise. But I 
send to you, as representing the Western 
country, a certificate from an Oregon far- 
mer: 

“ Dear Sir: The land composing my farm 
has hitherto been so poor that a Scotchman 
couldn’t get his living off it, and so stony 
that we had to slice our potatoes, and plant 
them edgeways ; but hearing of your bal- 
sam, I put some on a corner of a ten acre 
lot, surrounded by a rail fence, and in the 
morning I found the rocks had entirely dis- 
appeared, a neat stone wall encircled the 
field, and the rails were split into ovenwood, 
and piled up symmetrically in my back yard. 
Put half an ounce in the middle of a huckle- 
bury swamp ; in two days it was cleared off, 
planted with corn and pumpkins, and had a 
row of peach-trees in fullbloom through the 
middle. As an evidence of its tremendous 
strength, I would state that it drew a strik- 
ing likeness of my eldest daughter—drew 
my youngest boy out a mill pond—drew a blis- 
ter all over his stomach—drew a load of po- 


drew a prize of ninety-seven dollars in the 
State lottery. And the effect upon the in- 
habitants hereabout has been so wonderful, 
that they have opened their eyes to the good 
of the country, and are determined to vote 
for a Governor who is opposed to: frosts in 
the middle of June, and who will make a 
positive law against freshets, hail storms, 
and the seventeen-year locusts.” - 





Two Irishmen were in prison, one for steal- 
ing a cow, and the other for stealing a watch: 

“Mike,” said the cow ‘stealer, one day, 
‘what o’clock is it ?” 

‘‘ Faix, Pat, I haven’t my watch handy, 
but I think its about milking time.” 


RR 


‘* WELL, sir, what does h-a i-r spell?” 

Boy—* I don’t know.” 

“What have you got on your head 2?” 

Boy—(scratching)—“ I guess it’s a mus- 
keeter bite. 





A young lady explained to a printer, the 
other day, the. distinction between printing 
and publishing, and at the conclusion of her 
remarks, by way of illustration, she said, 
“ You may print a kiss on my cheek but you 





experienced the delights of such a bed. 


must not publish it.” 


tatoes four miles to market, and eventually, 
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SIGNS OF RAIN, 
ee eee 
Tue noted Dr. Jenner thus recapitulates the 


“ infallible signs” of a coming storm : 


The hollow wind begins to blow, . 
The clouds look black, the grass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed ; 
The moon in halos hung her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ! 

Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 
And to her bed untimely sent her. — . 
Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowl cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine ; 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the s the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
The smoke from chimneys right ascends, 
Then spreading back, to earth it bends. 
The wind unsteady veers around, ° 

Or settling in the east is found. 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glow-worms numerous, clear and bright, 
Illumed the dewey dell last, night ; 

At dusk the squalid toad was-seen, 

Like quadruped, stalk, o’er the green. 
The whirling wind the dust cbeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed ; 

The sky is green, the air is still, 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
The dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on: grass ‘to feast. 
Behold the rooks how odd their flight ; 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball ; 

The tender colts on back do lie, 

Nor heed the traveler passing by ; 

In fiery red the sun doth rise, 

Then wades thro’ clouds to mount the skies. 
*T will surely rain, I'see’t with sorrow— 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 





Parson Millton was never lukewarm. He 
always went into his sermon with a rush, 
with a zest, a zeal, a gusto, and sometimes 
with a “whirlwind of: passion,” a perfect 
hurricane of action, accompanied by a thun- 
der-storm of words, One day this queer 
apostle was engaged in doing up his doc- 
trines brown, “ hitting,” occasionally, the 
-socinians, arminians, antinomians and Hop- 
kintonians big “ licks,” and showing the op- 
ponents in general to the Presb » no 
quarter whatsoever—when, in one of his im- 
mense flourishes, he hit the big bible a thump 
—and over went the huge volume from the 
desk, slap bang! down..upon the bald and 
reverend head of one of the deacons! ‘The 
excited parson “ pulled up ” short, in his har- 
angue—peeped overthe cushion down among 
the living pillars of the church, and seeing 
the elder rubbing his pate, screamed forth in 
one of his unearthly yells—* Did it hurt ye, 
deacon ?” [Knickerbocker. 





A Spraxer’s Power.—In the course of a 
late lecture, Mr. Chapin, among other things 
of the present day which he was subjecting 
to a playful but withering irony, he spoke of 
the ‘* bonnets which are never able to keep 
pace with their wearers.” It was amusing 
to notice that on the ete nse rg Md 
the ladies present involuntary grasped the 
front of their bonnets with both hands and 
gave them a twitch forward—a useles effort, 
however, for the milliners had made them so 





they would not come. . [Chicago Paper. 
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A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 
—o—- 
in my early years, I attended the public 
schools in Roxbury, Mass.; Dr. Nathaniel 
Prentice was our respected teacher ; but his 
patience, at times, would get nearly ex- 
hausted by the infraction of the school-rules 
by the scholars. On one occasion, in rather 
a wrathy way he threatened to punish, with 
six blows of 2 heavy ferule, the first boy de- 
tected in whispering, and appointed some as 
detectors. Shortly after, one of these de- 
tectors shouted— 

‘* Master, John Zeigler is a whispering.” 

John was called up, and asked if it was a 
fact. (John by the way, was a favorite, 
both of the teacher and his school-mates.) 

“ Yes,” answered John, ‘“ I was not aware 
what I was about. I was intent in working 
out a sum, and requested the one who sat 
next, to reach me the arithmetic that con- 
tained the rule, which I wished to see.” 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but 
told John he could not suffer him to escape 
the punishment and continued— 

“T wishI could avoid it, but I can not, 
without a forfeiture of my word, and the 
consequent loss of my authority. I will,” 
continued he “ leave it to any three scholars 
you may choose, to say whether or not I 
omit the punishment.” 

John said he was agreed to that, and imme- 
diately calledout G.S., T. D., and E. P. D. 
The doctor told them to return a verdict, 
which they soon did, after consultation, as 
follows— 

“The master’s word must be kept invio- 
late. John must recieve the threatened pun. 
ishment of six blows of the ferule ; but it 
must be inflicted on volunteer proxies ; and 
we, the arbitrators, will share the punish- 
ment by receiving the two blows each.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, 
stepped up to the doctor, and, with out- 
stretched hand, exclaimed— 

** Master, here is my hand; they shan’t be 
struck ablow; I will receive the punish- 
ment.” 

The doctor, under pretence of wiping his 
face, shielded his eyes, and telling the boys 
to go to their seats, said he would think of 
it. I believe he did think of it to his dying 


day, but the punishment was never inflicted. 
Credit lost. 





“Our Becxey Dors!”"—A young damsel 
who is engaged, and will shortly be united 
to a gallant son of Neptune, lately visited the 
Mariner’s Church. During the sermon, 
the parson discoursed eloquently and with 
much earnestness of the dangers and temp- 
tation of the sailor. He concluded by ask- 
ing the following: ‘Is there any one who 
thinks anything of him who wears a tarpau- 
lin hat and blue jacket, or a pair of trousers 
made of duck? In short, is there one who 
cares aught for a poor sailor?” A little girl, 
sister of the damsel, jumped up, and looking 
archly at her sister, said, loud enough for 
. qEeny. one to hear, *‘ Yes, sir; our Beckey 

oes 9 





More sucn Birps Neepep.—A Buffalo pa- 
per relates an extraordinary anecdote as 
follows: ‘A friend of ours has had for a 
long time a very superior canary bird which 
has been celebrated for its excellence as a 
songster, and for which he has been offered 
large sums of money. About three weeks. 
ago our friend being awakened from a “ nap” 
by its voice, rose and hastily exclaimed, 
““D——n that bird.” The bird, then at the 
height of its song, suddenly ceased its note, 
and from that time to the present has never 
warbled or even chirped, but has maintained 
an unbroken silence. What philosophy of 


instinet or of mutual affection between man 


were playing through her thick braids upon 
her neck and cheek. Eagerly she shut her 
hand upon vacancy, and a shadow fell upon 
her countenance as she failed to touch the 
sunshine. 
fled out ofthe window 2” ‘‘What, Bell?” “The 
sunshine, mother. 
but Ican not touch that.” 
eyes swam in tears, as did those of nearly 
all in the car. 
beam upon her cheek ! 
ant with beauty, yet she could not behold it. 
It gleamed upon a world, but all was night to 
her. 
golden fading in the west, followed as day 
followed day ; but it burst not upon her vision 
nor faded at decline of day. It glowed in the 
sky, upon forest and field, andlake and river ; 
but not in the blue orbs of the sightless girl. 
By a singular coincidence, the boy tried to 
feel of the breeze that came cool upon the 
cheek as the cars sped swiftly on. 
breeze swept over the yellow fields and 
meadows, and still waters, and coquetted 
with the locks of the blind boy ; but its foot- 
steps were unseen by him. We involunta- 
rily thanked God that we could look upon the 
beautiful world He has made, and dropped a 
tear for the hapless children, who must grope 
their way to the grave through a long night 

But the light of bliss will burst upon thein. 
Long shall we remember the two blind chil- 
dren. 


ture ; but a continuation of them shows it a 
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A BLIND GIRL FEELING FOR A SUNBEAM. 
wae TE 

Tue sun has just burst out through the 
clouds, and a heavy golden beam come in at 
our window. How bright and cheerful! It 
comes in so silently, yet it speaks to the 
heart. Thank a kind God for sunshine! 
Ages on ages it has illuminated and: glad- 
dened a world, yet we hardly think of the 
great fountain of light and beauty. Writing 
of sunshine brings to mind a_ touching inci- 
dent which came under our observation as 
we were traveling inthe cars. Opposite us 
was seated a family of four, consisting of a 
man and his wife, and two children—boy and 
girl—twins, and totally blind. Two lovelier 
children we never saw. The family were 
from the south. A southern sun had given 
each cheek arich olive complexion, relieved 
by a beautiful bloom upon the children’s 
countenances. The boy was lightly built, 
had finely chiseled features, and hair of a 
dark brown, clustering in rich curls around 
his neck. The girl was yet more slender, 
and fragile as a leaf, and of the most spiritu- 
alized beauty. Her habit was dark. Her 
hair was black as night, its heavy, glossy 
tresses confined by a golden band which 
glittered brightly upon the dark background. 
They both seemed happy, conversing with an 
intelligence beyond their years. The train 
stopped for a moment upon the route. The 
windows were all raised, and the children 
leaning out as if to see. The little girl 
heaved a long sigh, and then leaned back in 
the seat, exclaiming, ‘‘O, mother, I can not 
see anything.” A tear trembled in her eye, 
and her voice was so sad and low, that it 
went to the heart of every passenger who 
heard the beautiful and unfortunate creature. 
“ Neither can I see, Bell; but I know every- 
thing is beautiful,” said her brother, as . the 
light winds lifted the thin lock. ‘ You’re 
beautiful, are you not, Bell?” Just then a 
flood of sunshine gushed from the white 
clouds in the west like a flash, and fell full 
and warm upon the cheek of the sad girl ; and 
upon the tears in her eyes. 
Quick as thought she put up her hand, and 
attempted to grasp the golden pencils that 


‘¢ Mother, I can not feel it ; has it 


It touched my cheek, 
The mother’s 


A blind girl feeling for a sun- 
That beam was radi- 


Its silver bursting in the east, or its 


The 


[Baltimore Despatch. 





Any one may do acasual act of good na- 


(Sterne. 


CHILDREN. 

Ir is quite a mistake to suppose that chil 
dren love the parents less who maintain a 
proper authority over them. On the contra- 
ry, they respect them more. It is a cruel and 
unnatural selfishness that indulges children 
in a foolish and hurtful way. ~Parents are 
guides and counsellors to their children. As 
a. guide in a foreign land, they undertake tv 
pilot them safely through the. shoals aiid 
quicksands of inexperience. If the guide a! 
lows his followers all the liberty they please ; 
if, because they dislike the constraint of the 
narrow path of safety, he allows them to 
stray into holes and precipices that destroy 
them, to slake their thirst in brooks that poi- 
son them, to loiter in woods full of wild 
beasts or deadly herbs, can he be called a sure 
guide? And is it not the same with our chil- 
dren? They are as yet only ‘in the preface, 
or, as it were, in the first chapter ofthe book 
of life. We have nearly finished it, or are 
far advanced. We must open the pages for 
these younger minds. If children see that 
their parents act from principle—that they 
do not find fault without reason—that they 
do not punish because personal offense is 
taken, but because the thing in itself is wrong 
— if they see that while they are resolutely 
but affectionately refused what is not good 
for them, there is a willingness to oblige 
them in all innocent matters—they will soon 
appreciate such conduct. If no attention is 
paid to rational wishes—if no allowance is 
made for youthful spirits—if they are dealt 
with in a hard and unsympathizing manner— 
the proud spirit will rebel, and the meek 
spirit be broken. Our stooping to amuse 
them, our condescending to make ourselves 
one in their plays and pleasures at suitable 
times, will lead them to know that it is not 
because we will not, but because we can 
not attend to them, that at other times we 
refuse to do so. A pert or improper way of 
speaking ought never tobe allowed. Clever 
children are very apt to be pert, and, if too 
much admired for it, and laughed at, become 
eccentric and disagreeable. It is often very 
difficult to check our own amusements, but 
their future welfare should be regarded more 
than our present entertainment. It should 
never be forgotten that they are tender plants 
committed to our fostering care—that every 
thoughtless word or careless neglect may 
destroy a germ of immortality—* that fool- 
ishness is bound upin the heart of a child ”— 
and that we must ever, like watchful hus- 
bandmen, be on our guard againstit. It is 


indeed little that we can do in our own 
strength, but if we are conscientious per- 
formers of our part—if we earnestly com- 


mend them in faith and prayer to the foster- 


ing care of their Father in Heaven—to the 
tender love of Him, the Angel of whose 
presence goes before them, and who carries 
these lambs in his bosom—we may then go 
on our way rejoicing—for “ He will never 
leave nor forsake those who trust in Him.” 





PiavsisLe Remepy.—A gentleman in Ala- 


bama, in exerting himself one day, felt asud- 
den pain, and fearing his internal machinery 
had been thrown out of gear, sent for a negro 
on his plantation, who made some preten- 
sions to medical skill, to prescribe for him. 
The negro, having investigated the case, pre- 
pared and administered a dose to his patient 
with the utmost confidence of a speedy cure. 
No relief being experienced, however, the 
gentleman sent for a physician, who, on ar- 
riving, inquired of the negro what medicine 
he had given his master. 
sponded—* rosin and alum, sir!” 
did you give them for?” continued the doc- 
tor. 
the parts togedder, and de rosin to sodder 
um.” The patient eventually recovered. 


Bob promptly re- 
“ What 


“ Why,” replied Bob, ‘‘ de alum to draw 








and his pets can account for this ?” 





part of the temperament. 


























Firreen Hunprep Knuckles aT THE TuB.— 
The New-York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Courier writes: ‘ The latest inven- 
tion is a new washing machine now in opera- 
tion at the Astor House. It is called the 
“‘ great knuckle.” In the card of the owner 
it is stated that this new machine ‘ is saving 
from ten to fifteen girls a day, in the wash- 
room of the Astor House.’ A _ vial-washing 
man at the Crystal Palace offered a cup val- 
ued at $50 to any person who could produce 
anything that would beat his. The ‘great 
knuckle-washing machine’ man will give a 
cup valued at $560 to any one who will bring 
his machine to the Astor House and wash one 
dozen pieces while he is washing three doz- 
en! He says that instead of using one pair 
of ‘knuckles,’ ‘ as Old Eve commenced with,’ 
his machine is a combination of from 200 to 
1,500. Great are the merits of washing 
machines !” 





Wet Answerep.—Uncle Bill Tidd was a 
drover from Vermont. Being exposed to 
all weather, his complexion suffered some ; 
but at the best, he was none of the whitest. 
Stopping at a public house near Brighton, a 
man rich in this world’s goods, but of notori- 
ously bad character, thought as Uncle Bill 
came in, he would make him the butt of a 
joke. As the black face of the weather- 
beaten man appeared in the door-way, he 
exclaimed : 

“Mercy on us, how dark it grows.” 

Uncle Bill, surveying him from head to 
foot, coolly replied— 

“ Yes, sir: your character and my com- 
plexion are enough to darken any room.” 





Tueir Consciences TrousLep THem.—An 
exchange paper says: ‘“‘ A man in a cer- 
tain village, with whom we are acquainted, 
having had sanded sugar sold to him, in- 
serted in the weekly paper the following : _ 

‘“‘ Norice.—I purchased of a grocer in this 
village a quantity of sugar, from which I ob- 
tained One Pound of Sand! If the rascal 
who cheated we will send to my address 
seven pounds of good sugar, (Scripture 
measure of restitution,) I will be satisfied ; 
if not, I shall expose him.” 

On the following day nine seven pound 
packages of sugar were left at his residence 
from as many different dealers, each sup- 
posing himself to be the pérson intended ! 





A beautiful Turkish story is going the 
rounds, illustrative of fortune’s freaks. A 
beggar asked alms of a rich man, and was 
harshly driven from the door. Soon the 
rich man lost his fortune, and being unable 
to support his wife, was divorced. She 
married again. Soon a beggar asked alms 
at the door. She was directed to supply 
him ; the beggar proved to be her former 
husband, and the present husband, the for- 
mer beggar. 


A man with a moderate appetite dined at 
a hotel, and after eating the whole of a 
young pig, was asked if he would have 
some pudding. He said he didn’t care much 
about pudding, but if they had another little 
hog he would be thankful for it. 





Jounny—‘ Charlie, do you ever get licked 
much ?” 

Cuartis— No, sir-ee, I don’t; I’ve got a 
-grandmother.” 





A lady in Troy is said to be so full of sym- 
pathy, that every time her ducks take a bath 
in the mud-gutter, she dries their feet by the 
fire to keep them from catching cold. 





We have seen half the men in a large con- 
gregation, hunting for their hats while their 
venerable pastor was solemnly and fervently 
pronouncing a blessing upon them. - 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Tue weather, with the exception of one 
day, has continued about as mild as last 
week. This is of no small importance to 
the poor and numerous unemployed of cities, 
as it saves them fuel and clothing. 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


.TueEspay, January 16, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by prod and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

Tue market, if anything, has been more dull for a 
few days past than formerly, owing to the late open wea- 
ther which has brought in abundance of produce from sec- 
tions adjoining the city. Prices, as yet, remain firm, but 
if this weather continues, there must be a falling off soon. 
Potatoes have varied but little, and there is but little pros- 
pect of an advance in prices before spring. It is true they 
have not run as high as last winter, into nearly $1 per 
bbl.; but this year there is nearly that difference in the 
value of money. People could as well afford to pay $4 
per bbl. for potatoes last winter, as $3 this. 

We give, it will be seen, several distinct varieties, 
which will be well understood in sections where they are 
raised. The prices may be relied on as correct—being 
obtained from the largest dealers in Washington market— 
and being the actual wholesale prices given and received. 

The figures on the left show the prices at which pota- 
toes are bought from producers, while those on the righ 
show the profits at which they are sold from the stand. 

The potatoes that come into market are the New Jer- 
sey Mercers, being clearer in appearance and milder to the 
taste than others. The New-Jersey Carters, however, 
are nearly equal to them, being, when boiled, very dry 
and mealy. Western Mercers are dark colored and 
stronger to the taste, while the Nova Scotia are stronger 
still. The white Mercers are excellent potatoes in the 
spring, but in the fall, like the Long Red or Merinoes, they 
are too watery to be eaten. They have just begun to 
come into market. The Western Reds and Yellow Pink 
eyes are round and of inferior quality; they are very 











eaten in the spring, or rather not to be eaten at all- 

Of Virginia Sweets there were none in market, having 
been frozen on the way. White Onions {are very scarce 
and high. Cabbages the same. 

Apples have undergone no variations since our last. 
Butter sustains the same prices, but is slower of sale. 
Eggs a little stiffer. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $350@ 
$400 P bbl.; Western Mercers, $3 25@$3 75; Nova 
Scotia Mercers, $3 37@$3 75 P bbl.; New-Jersey Car- 
ters, $3 75@$4 00 P bbl.; Washington Co. Carters, $375@ 
$4; Janes, $3 25@$3 50; Western Reds, $2 623@$3 00 ; 
White Pink Eyes, $3 50; Yellow Pink Eyes, $2 50 
@$3; Long Reds, $212@$2 75; Virginia, Sweet Pota- 
toes, none ; Philadelphia, $4 50@$5 00; Turnips, Ruta 
Baga $2@$2 12; Whute, $1 00@$125; Onions, White, 
$450; Red, $2 25@$2 75; Yellow, $3 25; Cabbages, 
75c@$1 25 P doz; Beets, $1 25 P bbl.; Carrots, $1; Pars- 
nips, $1 25. 

Fruits.—Apples, Spitzenbergs and Greenings, $2 50@ 
$3 00 P bbi.; Russets and Gilliflowers, $2 25@$2 50. 

Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. Pib.; Western, 15@18c. ; 
Eggs, 30@31c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@11c. P tb. 


cag ape te 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WEDNEsDay January 17, 1855. 


There.is a scanty supply of cattle in market to-day, 
being only 854, a less numberthan we remember to have 
seen before. This deficiency, however, is merely tem- 
poral, being occasioned by the late troubles on the Erie 
Railroad, by which some 600 cattle have been detained on 
the way, There are, we understand, 450 laying by at Al- 





expected, there is an advance in the prices to-day, and 
livelier sales, Good animals, what few there are, sell 
readily at llc. per Ib., and, in a few instances, higher. 
Poor!animals command a quick price, and flourish abund- 
antly. If the animals continue to degrade, as they have 
done for a few weeks past, they will ‘leave not a wrack 
behind” by spring, or nothing but a ‘“‘ wrack.” 

We began to-day to take notes, but found so little wor- 
thy of praise, that we submit the whole to general con- 





demnation. 


common{at eating houses. The Long Reds are only to be- 


bany, having been too late for the market. As might be | 
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The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 
Superior quality beef is selling at..... 10@llc. ¥ b. 


A SOU GEE, oo «- noge vod snesaaass llic. 

WOR GuMity GO. .sitine vnxvpasneas 9@10ic. do. 
SOO... GO. ccdccctate cases 8@9c... do. 
COU OR eas gas « Fis Se ee &c.@lle. 
Cows and Calves............-......60% $25@$55. 
WOME adc. araeee. 22 PEAS 4ic.@6c. 
Ng 55 ee ie 6 cis S50. $2 50@$7. 
Te RR PCL SP $1 50@$4 50 
OM iss oivsiies sc Sighs cxchidiwked he 5c.@5t. 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALiErton, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


SOS 1067 
COWS, ... 80S eget 25 ‘cbs 
| RE iis 5 ot 160 ms 
Sheep and lambs,.:...... 1526 ft 
ea eras Pia 1689 —— 
Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves.. 250 
Swine. es. ode... oe 1689 
By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves..:............... 405 
Skene AR 160 
COWES Tr. Roo. Fee 25 
Ee pe Se 
By the Hudson River Railroad...................+« 250 


By the Hudson River Steamboats............ ee 

New-York State furnished, 402; Pennsylvania, 64 
Indiana, —; Kentucky, —; New-Jersey, —; Conn ecti- 
cut, 20; Ohio, 167. 

The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as_ - 
follows : 


Shen eeel LAM: 8 oa acess peth ences 3976 
DAGOUNE RS. oS os hs cs eae aes 517 
MOM F55 Sceceues ccdecgs C-4-0bccushOeea 49 


The following sale were made at Chamberlain’s : 


400 Reok Cottle ge’ 26 255%. ciel cg. nase 8@10ic. 
56 Cows and Calves................... $25@$60 
5,000. SRAOR: i. i2s- secant. WoNss anew $2@$6 50 
O-Calntt..: 5s Bt. ss ae 44@7c 
The fellowing sales were made at G’Brien’s: 
pT rare see a IG eg oe 265 
Commend Calves ooo. occ. sss sae. ohoid aed 65 
WOME Bes isin ncacea costae: car haben 32 
SEE Cr ores 





Wednesday, January 17, 1855. 
There has been little change in the market since our 
last. The stock of late has muchimproved, andis in good 
demand. To-day the supply is not large. 
Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, re- 
ports sales of 670 sheep and lambs, sold during the past 
week for $2,733 35, in the following lots and prices : 








i, TELS AR c= EE al marta $879 60 
132 Sheep and Lambs................... 367 00 
100. Sheep 220020. 0 Ae a 367 00 
74 Sheep and Lambs........... Be 218 50 
100 SHOGD Sc. cc. oc cacapence « giB aa ethelen 408 75 
G4. SHAG. 05. iioi celGciecg dds batnn de vale 191 00 
MY DOD eo ket coon cada Swe 165 50 
MD. SROOD rao 3534.5 vis 0s9 felts Tinh sg ee 81 00 
Bn CE Tes SERS Pe 55 00 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, &c., ¢¢ 
State, common brands. SAR ee 8 62 @ 8 75 
State, straight brands...............-.... 875 @— — 
State, favorite brands...............-.. 8 6&7 @— — 
Western, mixed do.........-...2---.+0:. +@— 
Michigan and — gem. gactn om 9 25 @ 9 37% 
cy brafids. -.-.. 0. ,.5...5..° _ 
Ohio, common to brands.:. 2.2.2... 9 123@ 9 37% 
Ohio, fancy brands..............--..+++. — @ 9 62 
0, Indi and Michigan, extra do...— — @I10 50 
Genesee, fancy brands...............--. 9 50 @ 9 75 
Genesee, extra brands..........-....-.. 10 62@11 50 
Cc ey POE EE AER eka 9— @92%5 
Brandywine *.32.64.005 S SG S 9— @— — 
ie pang City ee eee ee ey ee : = s 9 25 
eters FRR ee —— 
Richmond PEL ROE y any oR Se PB ——- @9IB 
eS ER a hie et at —— @9B 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........  ..... —— @95 
Rye Flour. 555. 6.6. eek ee ete eee cee 6 50 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey.........--..--++ +++ 475 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.........-...-... 475 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... ..... # punch.— — @22 — 
rain— 
Wheat, White Genesee........- ® bush. 2 55 @ 2 60 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, .......... —— @20 
Wheat, Southern, White.........-..----. 223 @2— 
Wheat, Ohio, White...... Re 
Wheat, Michigan, White. .. 240 @ 2 32 
Rye, Northern: ..... -. 138 @— — 
orn, Round Yellow . 105 @ 1 06 
Corn, Round White ——@1% 
Corn, Southern White —-— @—%9 
Corn, Southern Yellow -— 98 @— 99 
Corn, Southern Mixed _— — @—-— 
Corn, Western Mixed — 97 @—08 
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Re 
Lord? Oh ee teats E AUS Pp b— we — 
Sams, Pickled ed. Sans abies eed. b=) —@— — 
Shoulders, Pickled ................--.+- ——@—-— 
Beef Hams, in Pickle...... P bbl.— — @— — 
Beef, Smoked -.-2.;....--..-. 02 P b— — @~— — 
Butter, Orange County Seehge, hi Soee eas «2 — 4 @— 2% 
Cheese, fairto prime.........:......++.- — 91@—- 10} 
Plaster Paris— aot 
Blue NovaScotia...... : .. P tun.3 25 @— — 
White Nova Scotia... .-~..-++ sereee ences 3 — @ 3 1% 
i fair P 100 ib. 4 62 @ 4 7 
sins. 22) sapaee : ‘ 
p-shee et Sere na Few dae Dbleadd 5 374@ 5 62} 
Salt~ 
Tak Sidend.. 2.5. Fe gse5k PY bush.— — @— 52 
UN... screw pgaitaion. cic <knovs — @— 
Liverpooi, - ~nagga bf SER Moree S P sack. 7 20 @1 1} 
oes xix ee 145 @ I 60 
Liverpool, Fine, Achtoife:clc:coi0.293i0 162 @ 1 679 
ary 
NESS 33 8s Sri es en sees ss 249 P b.— — @— — 
New-Orleans.......... ..... es aaa — 44@— 5% 
Cuba Muscovado....... .... .. ssse.s — 4@— 5t 
Porto Rico: .azie3 0 64. 2.3 Loveeecele— FT @O— 6 
Havana, White........... ee ee — ta—. 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow. se. + 5 @— Tk 
SESE PF ere ee -- 5}@— 5t 
Brasil; White........<...: : —. 6j@—°7 
Brazil Brown — 5@— 5t 
Tallow— 
American, Prime .........-..-. -+-- # b.— 11i@— 123 
L 
Timber, White Pine... ....... P cubic ft.— 18 e 4 
Timber, Grad isiand W.0.100000.0°..— 38 o 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Ozk Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — @40 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @19 75 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked............... -_— _ —_— 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... —- 
Plank’ and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 7 50 on 50 
Advertisements. 
PATI 
TERM cash. — insertion) : 
Aa = per line for fr ch i font one-fourth le 
SS. 
Mads moor im three months one-third less. 


Ten — make a 
No advertisement oo at less than ten lines. 








NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOUIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
SECOND WEDNESDAY (ith) FEBRUARY. 


oe are offered on Farms, Dreinine, 2 on Crepe, Grain 
Seeds, by sample of five bushels: Fat Cattle and Shee eep ; 
Dressed Meats, Beef, Mutton, Pork, Poultry, Butter and Cheese. 


oe Peats, ' er trance, &e. 
A list of Premiums will be sent by the Secretary to those who 
desire to compete. 
B. P. gopeeon, Secretary. 
January 4th, 1855. —72h1 L 


EBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE, PE- 
RUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, &c., 


f or sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
70—77 189 and 191 Water-st , N. Y. 








ERTLILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 


Poudrette: ae) ont Su of Super Pee Phosphate, all warranted. o 
the best quality. N, 189 and. 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
No 51 Wall-st., New-York 








‘GUANO OUTDON E,—THE GAS 


WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT, 
C. B. DeBURG has the pleasure;of announcing to his former 
and to other farmers who may wish to improve their 
he has, during the past year, succeeded in manufac- 
meh yr P= 8, —— around New-York chy 8 
su ¢ of Ammonia, in 
superior oi rion te fetes 5 ep eee 


C. B. BeBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
aes with AMMONIA, which is now rere! 
~ jad ndewsstnn valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guan 
concentrated fertilizers. Price > per ton. DeBURG'S Su- 


is ed to co! 
v EN PER CENT OF AMMONIA. 
ome pny and distinguished tried many 
ex a the last ca. and with almost unive: , 403 
success. accoun several otf ‘hese will short 
placed before the putlic for examination. J 


The working for a future and lasting ion, 
ee effort to make every Dae of Superphoephiste 
tn aoe es what it purports to be. Toa — 
bag will henceforth be distinctly mark 
ot B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF ng 


> with instructions for 
oappeaion cB Beeune Wy for its use, &e., Set be sont | Tor han 
% oan Sole Proprietor and Manadestarer. 


|ENARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 

can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVEDPOUDRETTE madejby the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 


“| applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 


dets it the cheapest and best manure in the world: It causes 
plants to come up, quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers; it-can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to. manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $8 00. A pamphlet with information and 
directions will be sent gratisand post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 


4} Lopt MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 


Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
place, I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
barrels of POUDRETTE pér annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated gardén in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), speaks of it in the highest terms asa manure for 
the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 

I am, gentlemen, very-respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 


70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 


[PORTANT TO FARMERS and DAI- 
RYMEN. 


DICKEY’S PATENT CORN DRILL 
and 
BUTTER WORKER, 

This Corn Drill was Patented in 1849, and, after six years’ 
trial, by hundreds of farmers, there has been scarcely an instance 
in which it has not given entire satisfaction 

The advantages of this DRILL over all others, are: 

t Certainty and yd of operation. 

2. It is.so constructed that the ropping part is always under 





the psd 7 ‘the operator. 

$. fhe motion and all parts that are likely to wear being made 
= iron, renders. them durable, and with care will last a life- 
im: 

. “The fae feility with which it can be altered to drop at differ- 
ent distan: 

5. Theres ane two Plates a every Drill—a drill and a hill 
late. e drill plate ca made to drop at 9, 12, and 14 inches 
distant, and and the hill plate will crap 3or4 grains ina place, avery 
2 feet, 2 1-2 feet, or 3 feet, as desired, and can be changed 4 ina 
moment ¢ to drop either of the above distancos. It can also be 
regulated to put the cornintothe ground any required depth. A 

man and horse can «trop and cover, with one of these machines, 

ireen eight to ten acres per day. 

E. J. DICKEY’S PATENT BUTTER WORKER. 
This is really a great labor-saving Machine, and which _is 
warranted to work one hundred pounds of butter perfectly dry 
in fifteen minutes, and with entire ease 10 the operator; thus 
pelering the dairymaid of the most arduous and difficult part of 


The advantages of this Machine are: 


1. The rapidity with which it operates,and the perfect manner 
ol te which it leaves the butter, as it takes out every particle of 


2. “The salt can be effectually incorpyeated, with the butter at 
the same time that the operation is going 0: 

3. The butter is worked without ever putting the hands into it. 

There has been nearly one hundred of these machines put in 
operation the past season, and in no instance have they failed to 
give entire satisfaction. From numerous certificates I select 


the following : 
Thornbury, Del. Co., October 2, 1854. 

I have had E. J. Dickey’s Patent Butter-worker in use about 
four months, andhave found it to fully answer the purpose for 
which it was d . We have never had butter too hard or 
too soft tointerfere with its operations in thoroughly working 
in the — and working out the buttermilk, in a shorter time 
and with less labor than any other machine’ that we have used 
or seen used. / JOHN T. HUDDLES 

Willowbrook mili Chester Co., Pa. 
E. J. DickKEy—I am so well pleased with your Butter-worker, 
after testing it to my satisfaction, that I would not part with it 
fou five times its cost, if I could not get another of the same 
OMAS 8. YOUNG. 
y EE 30, 1854. 


Orders for either of the above Machines addressed to E.. J. 
DICKEY, Hopewell Cotton Works, Chester Co., Pa., will be 
promptly attended to, The Machines will be deli 

hilade: a} and Baltimore Railroad, or at the Columbia Rail- 
road, free of charge. 
te 1n1150 E. J. DICKEY. 


pancy FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
ure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowls, Se- 
bright, ore African, A. ny et Bantams. 


BR ES, 
70-74 Elizabethtown, New-J ersey. 


SIER WILLOW, &C.—The subscriber 
ll furnish ouings of the SALIX * Lampe ALIS, the best 
OSIER WILLOW per 1, -can be sent during 
the winter and early pA ad to all parts of ti e continent. 
Orders addressed to the subscriber, care of C. P. Williams, 
Albany, N. Y., will meet with prompt attention. 
Also yan varieties of Fruit Trees, Foreign and Native Grapes, 
&c. Catalogues sent on application. HOUGH 


8. P. 
70-87n1149 Hillside Nurseries, ‘Albany, N. ¥. 


HE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL FER- 

tilizers.—It is well known and now universally con- 
ceded, that for the Eraier number of crops the most valu- 
able element in all kinds of organic and artificial fertilizers 
is the ammonia contained in them. The subscriber has, 
on this account, ‘undertaken extensive arrangements for 
manufacturing subjects of amonia from the gas works in 
and about New-York city. The greater part of this is 
used in preparing his Super PHospHaTE or Limg, but he 
can also supply to such as require it, a few tons Me rd 
po pe a ney maps phate of amonia which will be 


Boren 1142 1142. 











orders prom: o Willinn 
B. DE BURG. illiam sburg, N 





ag in cif orders p to wey perpen at $6 50} 
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AMERICA HERD BOOK. 


CIRCULAR. 


EAR SIR: During the | past year [ have been in- 
oh gers of, by several Short Horn cattle breedeis, 
intended to issue a second volume of the American 

Herd Book. My re lef has been,’ Not until the Short 
Horn breeders wo come forward in sufficient number 
to patronize the work, by furnishing the pedigrees of their 
stock, and to buy the book to an extent Suften to war- 
rant the expense of its publication.” ‘The volume of 
the American Herd Book, which: I pabiioned in 1846, is 
still indebted to me in the cost of the k itself, throwing 
in the time and labor I spent upon it. 

At the late “‘ National Cattle Show,” held at Springfield, Ohio, 
alarge number of Short Horn breeders Me assembl m 
ten or twelve States and the Canadas. subject of a contin- 
uance of the publication of an American Herd ook ref fi y 
discussed by th It was agreed that, with so 
of Short Horn cattle as are nuw 0 and bred. in the t United 
States, and the Canadas, a Herd Book f devoted to the registry of 
AMERICAN Cattle, was Jeapeestively Gs emanded. expense 
and trouble of transmitting their iP pocugroes to to England, and the 
pure urchase of the voluminous English a at 

east one hundred dollars, is no ponger Are as 
the breeding of pure Short Horn Blood must depend sock upon 
having a domestic record at hand, when the requisite informa- 
tion can be obtained, and that of a reliable character, a Herd 
Becks is indispensab le. 
i yee of the unanimous request of the gentlemen en- 
in breeding Short Horns, above alluded to, together with 
_ om individual > aac ey which I have received from other 
breeders during the past year, I have concluded to issue this, my 
Prospectus, for a second volume of “ ithe American Herd Book,” 
and to request you, if you feel an interest in the work, to inform 
me at your earliest convenience, whether you will aid inits pap. 
lication by sending a record of Lape Po ap for registry, Se 
designate the n er of volumes.of the Pook you will take. The 
size of the work will, of course, depend upon the number of ani- 
mals registered, which, if this oppurtunity is embraced by the 
breeders, enerally, will be sev hundred pages octavo, and 
illustrated with portraits of such animals, ther? engraved, as 
the owners may be desirous to have inserte: furnishing the 
cuts for the purpose 

I shall also give an account ofall the recent importations into 
the United States. A copy of the Catalo - Cs each separate 
herd will be given, whenever they can tained, “pos 
with the account of their sales, the prices at which they w 
sold, purchaser’s names, &c. in short, every paattet O of: faterest 

station tothem, so far as it can be obtained, will be given. 


a Ans Fully a 


pers relative to “= information will be t 
fe sent to my Post-Office address -. BLAcK Rock, N. 

As it is necessary that I get to betes) by th e first of March Dext, 
you will oblige me by replying immed arely? and informing 
whether you will have yourcattle recon and if so, what the 

robable number will be, and the number "of volumes you will 
Fake. The recording-fee for EACH animal will y cents ; 
the } price of the book five dollars. The recording fees by be 
expected to be remitted in —— when the pedigrees of the 
cattle are forwarded, and the book paid for on delivery. 

If, by any casualty, the book should not be issued, the ad- 
vance money will be promptly refunded. 

That there may be as little uncertainty as possible, I wish that 
the reply to this — be as prompt as convenient, that I may 
know whether I shall be justified in un the work; if so, 
I will you notice of the fact as early as the first of Februa- 
ry, 1859, on receiving which, your pedigrees and insertion-fees 
will be yequired to be sent immediately. 

Very Respectfully yours, 
LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, Black Rock Post-Office, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1854. 

P. S.—As I can not be presumed to nore tho name and addréss 
of every Short Horn breeder in the country, you will oblige 4 
by se’ one of these Circulars to every breeder with w 
you are acquainted, or to whom you have sold “ "Herd Book” *g 

» and give me a list of others, that I may send them a 
circular, so asto give as extensive information as ark on 
the subject. 

Agricultural papers throughout the United States giving 
the above Circular one or more conspicuous insertions, shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of the Herd Book when issued. Aside 
from this, they will confer a favor on their several subscribers in 
thus giving them notice. 69—71n1140 


x 
HE AMERICAN: PICK. 
(IVTH VOLUME, 1855.) 
This Illustrated Comic Weekly, published in the City of Emer. 
York, every Saturday, is about to commence its fourt a 
has become a favorite paper throughout the United Sta’ a 
sides its Designs by the artists, it contains witty Edi 
of character, and will carry cheerfulness to t the ayvet 
side. Its variety renders it a favorite in hans 
GIt contains, each week, a large Cap ales, An- 
ecdotes, Goenes and wiitisiene. Recollections rk ‘7 ohn C. 
Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,” will be continued in the 
PICK until finished, and then a copy will be sent free to ery 
eens J whose name shall be upon our m ook. 
ton = subscriber to the PICK will receive the Couble-sized Pic- 
orial sheets for the Fourth of July Christmas, without 
charge. Each of these Pictorial sheets at over 
200 SPENDID DESIGN’ 

The subscription Frice to the PICK is 3, cash in advance 
Six copies for $5. Thirteen — for $10. 

Letters must be addressed 

JOS EPH A. SCOVILLE, Proprietor, 
~68n1147 26 Ann-st., New-York. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTY.—A 


Course of Lectures for young farmers and others, com- 
mencing JANUARY 22, 
Practical instruction in saalyeis will ooompy the sam the remniaiet of 
each ‘day. Analyses of all kinds made poe s taught 
thro ont, the year. Address Prof. JOHN PORTER, 
68-7, Yale College, New-Haven, 


R. CLOUGH’S COLUMBIAN PILLS, 
A safe, sure and cheap cathartic medicine, pre) 
the freshest and purest Gums, Balsams, and veget table ; 
and for all the purposes 5 a purgative and a reliable 
its equal can not be foun fts use + ere warranted to give Satie 
satii —y) in all cases, Gna should be kept by ev: y 
Observe a note for five mills on each Box, signed 
Bar NE E, Pittsfield, pion: sold. by all BR sts.—C. H. Ring, 
B. & D. Sands, and C. V rs & Co ent New York ; 
.. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia,; Wrigh New Or: 
. Weeks & Potter, Boston ; Bittio’s & lee San Franco een 
ia. 


RAsieaey PLANTS, of the PURE 

RED ANTWERP — for a ol ‘in quantities to suit 

rs. The Plants are all warrantec ana i in a thrifty con- 

eee and will be delivered in New reo’ for $5), per thousand. 
VALENTIN E H. ny Ne iy, 
0, 


P. §:—Orders by mail will A. mptl , and no 
for package. Ord wet ° B. y ALLEN, io and 101 
Water-st., N. Y. » will receive prompt attention. 60—tf 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. The 

caine offers for sale the following valiiable Imple- 

FAN ‘MILLS—Of various kinds; for Rice 
as well as Wheat, Rye, &c 


“Agricultural: Implements. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine cahials e@¥e--}. 


ry large grain planter should possess: They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and a the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMUT MACHINES, Pilkingion’s 8, the itiost 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other ‘pat- 
‘ — combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use, 


RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 

a very large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved xindes 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
y 4 VILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of.all descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps: Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, & ‘ 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
wan made expressly for the California and Oregon 
[DRAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 


combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 194, 20, A1, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 


sizes. 

PL LOWS —A large variety of patterns, 
which are the most app proved , Stubble, Side-hill, 

Dowklanen d, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-; Sharpener, &e. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse oe, By lslamont or Machine re- 
Cuired ona PLANTATION, FA ABDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many tao offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for roves and polling. food for stock. 
SH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, Ox YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


“- Hoes, Picks, Shovels, 
es, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
SPatimstors 


tressi: 


whee 
6th. Ate 


without the necessity of passi: 
ous objection to Mowing M 





oar a heap Mk tah eh ae 


epee a rE wOWRM,,. 
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THE Most. PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
Te MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number.of intel 


digent farmers for two seasons’, and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preteeged wherever 


motion, in consequence of the knife being fbr by a wheel instead of acrank. The knife can be taken off or put on in'a 
it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, obviates a 


uu) gearing e enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and & 
half to three miles pe perhour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 
6 the 

smaller wheel! is attached to this Mower, by 2. spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enablés 
the machine when thrown out of géar, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on @ pair 


his ‘superiority co 
at. In perfectiy cating ny kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as aint, et 
2d. Owing to the tent eft the knife and its shalte and justly it does not clog even in the finest grass. 
3d. The gearing being hung on a enema sh balanced, any the mower to run sey or trué-in @ ailoes: or. 
curved line, and with one-third.less han any ar yet made. runs with much less noise, and.with no 


ih 


of wagon- 


ng-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 


7th. This hover) is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 
{FF Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 


189 and 191 Water-st. New-York. 








TKI 
pied — hy 
Sane the 


nearly ail givi ng. 
proves it not o1 


hand i -~ indi 


N’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 


MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, | beauti- 


ae a convincing winding wood of of ) — 
RED, scattered ren 


past season, mostly in mgr nay hands, and 

good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres 

y strong and nn age tre but 2 A “simple and 
. It saves not only the hard work of 

eg such good order as to save at least another 

i 

WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 


IT 
SELY- RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
ane bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Moyne at Chicagn, of Reapers, $170; of Mowin: ets nd 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Méwing Bar, for cas’ 
vance, or on delivery. Price of 


Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations 
AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in sib sections where 
there are none. 
“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. 


sent free, on post-paid applications. 
GHT. 
(67-88 





Road-Scrapers. Grind 
Seed nis Grain Drills, en Engines. 
Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
4 aping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith orges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
— Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Chests 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, — Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, * Belt ting for Machinery, &c. 
R: L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





———E 


RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 








Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
pe Ve > Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
PRed x and White Clover. 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 


Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 


best Field Seeds, pure and Aportaetly fresh, inéluding 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
woe Rye 
Buckwheat. 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variet 
Spring and Winter etches. 


PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


[MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
; e, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
— reom Corn, Cotton, Flax, C Canary, Hemp, Rape and 

RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 
~ beg Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
QENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest We, 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimate 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Weert. 





Fer SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 

wien) Hs NURSERY, a fine stock ‘of the ve ew-Tachats - 
lackberry Plants, at $6 per dozen ; 

Haneas ae at $3 per dozen iu? he the new for pure Re Ren ‘Ant. 


dure a 


only dressing or c' ing the 
They are gentle, t curry ig 
has ever tried th 

Call on, or address by letter, Ww, 


Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull's) Head, 24t 


ULES FOR SALE.—The. subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 

States; 16 hands and over in hei 

Mules are almost the only wor. sani mals 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, 
sions, where severe work and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
at deal more ; live twice as long, and eat Tess; ait 4 


rtioned. 
in portions of 
and Spanish posses- 
usage are allotted them, and 


ht, and well p 


They are not only much hardier than horses, 


a is a soft place to 

iy sneanged : and nobody wd 
em will ever give th em ew hia ak or r oFen. 
Siem terete. 
Bt. , N.Y. [59 





of a 


at the same 


hand om 


Machine Sho 
Leonard & 
Palace. 





ing aes one vm on 


AGENTs—R. L 
68 Greenwich-st. ; 


ACHINE WORKS.-—-M. & J. H. BUCK 

& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N.H., bar yore yes 
variety Machinery, 

roved style, simple construction, a emotive and firm —— 


of wood wo: of the most ap- 


ion, to be tound in the country ; lete sets for 

making cars, doors, eaha od lind. ship- peeing ee 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. Ke. Also, some ma- 
chines es of peculiar ar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 


capable of making from one to ay tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on 1 
ishing cylinder attached. 
Machine, with the addition ofa side-cutter with which the <P 
and edge of timber or plank 


timber, with rel- 
Also, an improved timber Planing 





— aned, whether square or bere 
operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ali other machines. They also manutacture 

and Corn Mills, 


wer Hoi ouses, Shafting 


Hangers, Pullies, and AiG erent of all rae —. BUCK. 


J. 
F. A. CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 
eo 189 and 191 Water-st. ; 8. B. Schenck, 
ws & Jessup, 67 Pine-st. ; ; Lawrence 
, 51 brant st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
ilson, 60 Beaver-st., and wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 





it ; in color, 
tre 


U: 
three h 





wery, Try. 
51-76 South Carmel c Conn. 





or by letter 
oat 


getter, and would not a. be 


nundred do! liars. The animal ma: 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. 


[MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 


for sale his superior Short 
Siesta 
ew- 
Vv his is of muchmer- 
he is ‘a deep a7 fey Frain Bee gel , @x- 
d for sale, og by that e sub- 
reeding he has adopted, has no further 


— 


career | 


Witilerelie, Rhinebeck. 


prize at 


need of his services. 
er these circumstances, he ‘is ‘for wey at Ems _ 





HORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS.—The adios Chain or Powers 
of our own Manufacture, 
and two horses, which 
running, strength, dur: 
on, approved ‘wherever the have been tried, 

2. The B us Power, for one to bred ee 
adapted to all kinds of work. 


com 
ht-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 


t and wholly ofiron, ani 
ddy’s Circular Wrou, 











tbs six horses. A new and favorite power. 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to Sun Bee Ver nae > 
THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers upon the best pr 
threshing clean with great rapidity, without Phe 
One-Horse, Undershot......... .-++4-: us 
Two-Horse, eae ee ee to $35. 
One-Horse, Overahot © 65. A Ad oe TNH S © oe 
a mic 0. SRSA ER Sk APR, to $38 
eparator, which greatly sleoning 
= and preparing it for the fanning- hat Tto: A. 
e above-nam machines 7 teed best i 
United States. L ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water-st.” 
at ees FOR THE USE OF GU- 
O.—A full and minute deseription ofthedifferent crops 
and py ~ which Peruvian Guano is full direc- 


tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 “Water-st. : 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 
Fresh Peruvian o> just received in‘ 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 13 191 Water-st: 


ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near yo ser trp = Manufseturer Blank Books, and. 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and ST. SEATIONURY of cere 
description. Particular attention paid to ord 


HINESE PIGS—From m pared bred Stock. 
direct from rats fine 7 

B. &C. 8. HAINES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. - 


ANDRE: LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 














GERS, FRANCE.—Mr. begs to inform his nu-' 
merous Ase ‘that ‘he is now toexecute ail one 
fer TREES, EVERGREENS, UBS, STOCKS, ke., en- 
ru care. 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection 
complete. "Deders should be sent at Une so as to secure 
different kinds. best.care ms Gen to all 


usual, The Angers bony tH Stocks have not succeeded 
year, and are 


Orders — ald be “ee Sa tian in New: 
York, Mr. EDW. AD BOSSANGE, No, 8 meen who will. 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, 


charge, - aes copy 7 of my catalogue, with prices, - ny — 


Tee AND PLANTS.—FARSONS &. 
co. es Famine, te near ar New. York, offer for r penal 

e addition of many rare = 

Trees, ke ‘the Orchard the > Tyeees 
rep abe, soe ery, nd 1 ie the Avense, ray or ery ; Vines 
ogues a2 Cedi Soghe Pettee 
CPSs ah ti Spe ola es e 
stamp. ; Ee Seeserrs 


QUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
Ppa cm ym of ee varieties of im 
Soule’s pha Cor we F hc Sup 








N, 189 and 191 Water-at. 


ro HORTICULTURISTS. —A pe rson 
who pooh a boss ct e in s for : 
pot Peas cs give satiate 

Ree to AB ssoeien Omics of the the Ame 
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MERICAN AGRIOULTURIST. 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
~mesagsd ~ ~ Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 














CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturzst will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 


support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 


principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Crirt, and Mr. R. G. Parvez, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
Each 


; SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 


to the publishers. 


TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 


subscribers on the following liberal terms : 
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The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 


The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 


extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
28! Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. 


Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 


addressed to the’Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 


(> Communications for the paper should be 




















